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THE BRIGHT CELEBRATION® 


HE Birmingham festival in honour of Mr. Bricur 
could not fail to be successful. It is natural that his 
political associates and followers should do honour to a 
chief representative of the principles which some of them 
hold and all of them profess. It is less easy to under- 
stand why moderate Liberals and professed Conservatives 
should echo without qualification or protest the boastful 
declarations of their irreconcilable adversaries. It is 
true that Mr. Bricur must be recognized as a great orator 
irrespectively of the opinions which he has eloquently 
expounded. He is also manly, consistent, and wholly 
exempt from any suspicion of corruption or meanness. 
While he was expatiating at Birmingham on the past or 
future triumph of his doctrines, Lord Satispury took occa- 
sion to pay a tribute to the character of the great Radical 
leader. Of similar generosity Mr. Bricut is wholly incap- 
able. He has never done justice to an active opponent, nor 
has he spared a defeated adversary. When he has occasion to 
mention an unnamed Conservative journalist at Birmingham, 
he asserts that the writer must know that his statements 
are never believed, and he ironically affects not to designate 
misrepresentation by a shorter word, which indeed he habi- 
tually uses. The questionable virtue of political consistency 
is often, as in Mr. Bricut’s case, associated with extreme 
narrowness. He was perfectly sincere in the assertion that 
much of that which he calls ancient history is doubtful, and 
that much of it is untrue. With the traditions of English 
greatness he has not the smallest sympathy; and he has 
never inquired how England alone among the countries of 
the world enjoyed personal freedom and Parliamentary 
representation long before the Corn Law agitation. He 
would perhaps agree with Mr. Cospey’s famons saying, 
that a single number of the Times was worth “all the 
“ works of TnucypipEs”” ; and such a judgment would have 
received additional confirmation if he had read the enthu-° 
siastic praises of his character and career which were pub- 
lished on the occasion of the Birmingham celebration. 
The inevitable recapitulation of the services of the Corn 
Law League was in some degree relieved by a compara- 
tively novel reference to the Protectionist policy of the 
United States. Repeated and unanswered criticisms 
appear at length to have attracted Mr. Bricut’s attention. 
He at last begins to understand that democracy and Free- 
trade are not necessarily co-existent, and that the upholders 
of the English Corn Laws furnish the solitary instance of 
a privileged Protectionist minority. As Mr. Bricur truly 
says, the American Congress finds a difficulty in dealing, not 
with a financial deficiency, but with an unmanageable surplus 
of thirty millions. Foreign importations are discouraged for 
the exclusive benefit of American manufacturers; and both 
the great parties which represent universal suffrage have 
' thus faragreed in a policy of Protection. In default of any 
other defence of his American clients, Mr. Bricur boldly 
announces that they will soon see the error of their ways ; 
and he assumes, not without reason, that the conversion 
of the people of the United States would exercise much 
influence on the public opinion of other countries. He 
forgets to notice the operation of democratic institutions in 
Canada and in the Australian Colonies. The French Re- 
public, founded on universal suffrage, is so far less liberal 
than the Empire, that Mr. Cospen’s treaty has been al- 
lowed to expire. Germany, Russia, and Spain, inspite of 
all their variety of institutions, agree in the same policy. 


Even in England, Parliament, as it becomes more demo- 
cratic in its character, is more and more inclined to restrict 
the province of free contract which is identical in its 
character with Free-trade. The Corn Laws would still 
survive if landed property had been subdivided in England 
as on the Continent. Mr. Bricur and his allies were 
thoroughly in the right, but their victory, though not the 
justice and expediency of their contention, was due to 
accidental circumstances. 

Mr. Bricut’s speech was not the most significant part 
of the proceedings at the great Birmingham meeting. Mr. 
CuamBeRLalN, though he has no pretension to the genius 
of his colleague, is an able and active politician in the 
prime of life, chief manager of the Liberal Clubs or 
Caucuses, and a Minister who on some occasions has been 
powerful enough to control the policy of the Cabinet. 
Having probably expected that Mr. Bricur would confine 
himself to a hackneyed retrospect of his own achievements, 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN was prepared to urge on the assembled 
multitude the extreme proposals of the ultra-Radical 
party. After a few words of suitable compliment to the 
hero of the day, Mr. CuamBertaIn sounded the keynote of 
his discourse by a slightly-veiled profession of Republican 
sympathies. Contenshions the procession of a previous day 
with the formalities of the Russian Coronation, he boasted 
that at Birmingham “ the brilliant uniforms, the crowds 
“of high officials, the representatives of Royalty were 
“ absent,” and when the expected applause followed his 
sneer at Royalty he added, “ and nobody missed them.” 
It was of course certain that a more pointed affront 
to the monarchy would be greeted with renewed laughter 
and cheers. Before such an audience Mr, CaaMBeRLain 
had every reason for declaring that the country is 
becoming every day more Radical and more democratic. 
He is not satisfied even with the present House of 
Commons, which is, in his opinion, less Radical than 
the Government. He thinks that only q small minority 
would yote for the disestablishment of the Church ; 
but his professed belief that a majority of the Liberals 
would support such a measure was, like all his most 
violent utterances, received with “ prolonged cheers.” 
The remainder of Mr. CuamBeRuatn’s speech was mainly 
devoted to advocacy of universal suffrage and equal elec- 
toral districts; but in the first instance he repeated in 
substance his former denunciation of those who live on 
their inherited or acquired possessions. The necessary 
improvement in the dwellings of the working classes 
cannot, according to Mr. CaamBER.atn, be effected “ until 
“ we can rise to a higher conception of the so-called rights 
“ of property, until we can limit those rights by regard to 
“the duties of property. That is impossible so long as 
“ property, and especially landed property, is able to enjoy 
“a great majority in the House of Commons and a 
“practical monopoly of the House of Lords.” The 
difference between the rights of property and the “ so- 
“called ” rights of property opens the chasm between 
existing civilization and socialism. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN pro- 
bably points to some broad practical distinction between 
the ownership of land and the enjoyment of personalty ; 
but it is idle to suppose that confiscation would be confined 
to one kind of property. Capitalists, like landowners, if 
they live on their means, toil not, neither do they spin. 
The enfranchisement of the whole male population and 
its distribution into equal electoral bodies would furnish a 
powerful machinery for the wholesale transfer of property. 
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Mr. CHAMBERLAIN cannot be accused of inconsistency, inas - 
much as he has always held ultra-Radical and Republican 
opinions; but it is not a little surprising that he should 
be associated in office with the other members of the 
Cabinet. Not one of them, with the doubtful exception of 
Mr. Grapstone, and with the partial exception of Sir 


. Cuan.es Dinky, wishes to exchange the monarchy, the right 
of property, and the insufficient protection still enjoyed by 


the minority, for universal Jacobinism ; yet the leaders of 
the excited crowd which applauded Mr. Crampernatn 
listened with complacency two days afterwards to the 
mellifluous accents of Lord GRanvILLe. 

The duties which compelled Mr. Cuampertain to leave 
Birmingham before the dinner may perhaps not have 
been unwelcome either to himself or to Mr. Bricur. The 
managers of the entertainment had done well to select as 
the mouthpiece of the assembly one of the most graceful 
of speakers, who happens, notwithstanding his position 
and associations, to be a zealous and consistent Liberal. 
Lord Granvitte has in his long career seldom differed 
from Mr, Bricnr; but his tolerance may perhaps be 
sometimes strained by the language and conduct of Mr. 
Cuampertaty. It was unnecessary, in eulogizing the guest 
of the evening, to discuss the institution of property or 
the establishment by means of universal suffrage of the 
despotism of a single class. Mr. Bricur natarally entered 
more fully than Lord Granvitte into politica! questions ; 
and his speech leaves the impression that he _hesi- 
tates to accept the unqualified supremacy of the multi- 
tude. He only expressed approval of the extension of 


‘household suffrage to counties, and he declared that he 


“had not much faith in mathematically accurate arrange- 
“ ments” of electoral areas. Mr. Bricut also denounced 
with becoming vigour the alliance which he accused some 
English members of forming “ with an Irish rebel party,” 
the main portion of whose funds for purposes of agitation 
comes directly from the avowed enemies of England, and 
whose oath of allegiance is broken by association with its 
enemies. The alliance which Mr. Bricur condemns, how- 
ever indefensible, is partial and in some degree imaginary. 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN was @ more valuable ally of the rebel 
band when he used his influence to delay for several 
months active interference with the Land League con- 
spiracy. 

At the dinner Mr. Bricur dwelt more fally than in his 
earlier speech on the share which he has taken in Indian 
discussions. He evidently attributes to himself a large 
share in the abolition of the East India Company, which 
was in part effected by the strong will of Lord Patmerston 
taking advantage of the recent Mutiny. The change was 
opposed by many experienced politicians, including Mr. 
MILt, on the ground that the administration of India by the 
Crown would be subject to the banefal interference of the 
House of Commons. The government of India before the 
change was conducted with exclusive and exceptional 
regard for the welfare of the population. For the foreign 
policy of the Indian Government and for its occasional 
wars the Crown was already responsible. The servants of 
the Company were the best and ablest of contemporary 
Englishmen. Mr. Bricur displays gross ignorance or 
deliberate injustice in the monstrous assertion that the 
Company was “the corrupt carcase of an old commercial 
“‘ body that had long found that conquest and slaughter 
“were more profitable than trade.” The Board of 
Directors had an undue preference for a peaceful and 
unambitious policy. They were opposed to WELLESLEY and 
to his great successors who completed the fabric of the 
Indian Empire, and they invariably preferred trade to 
conquest. It is of evil omen when Mr. Bricurt appeals to 
English opinion against the English community in India. 
It is to be hoped that his praises of Lord Ripon will not 
sustain the Government in its desire to support a mis- 
chievons project. 


EGYPT. 


GiNce the occupation of Egypt began in September 
last there has been no such instance of Parliamentary 
intervention in Egyptian affairs as that arising out of the 
trial and execution of Suteman Samr. Mr. Grapstone 
was told he must take the responsibility of allowing the 
culprit to-be executed. The English Government is all- 
powerful in Egypt ; it could order a reprieve if it pleased ; 
it was alleged that the man had not been fairly tried, and 


therefore, until this doubt had been set at rest, the 
Government was called on to stay the execution. The 
contention of Mr. GLADSTONE was in the first instance that 
the English Government had no responsibility whatever, 
An Egyptian had been found guilty by an Egyptian 
tribunal; the ruler of the country approved the sentence 
of the Court; and the English Government had nothing 
to do with the matter. But it was not possible to insist 
on this argument too strongly, for SuLeman Sar was 
condemned tor the crimeof arson, on which it was originally 
supposed that Arasi would be tried, and Mr, GLapsront had 
pledged himselt that Arari should have a fair trial. If he 
was to be tried fairly, so also were all those who had taken 
the part which he was alleged to have taken. The second 
contention of the Government was, therefore, that 
Suieman Sant had had a fair trial. It ultimately proved 
that this contention of the Government was perfectly 
correct. An Englishman and an Austrian sat on the tri. 
bunal which passed the sentence, and an English officer 
watched the case in order to see that the prisoner had per- 
fectly fair May. The opinion of the Court was unanimous, 
Major Macponatp was satisfied that strict justice had been 
done, and the prisoner himself confessed that he had com. 
mitted the acts of which he was accused. Bat, although 
all this had taken place, the English Government did not 
know that it had taken place. It only inferred that justice 
must have been done because Sir Epwarp Mater had not 
in his communications with the Government made any 
reference to the matter. If Major Macponatp had been 
dissatisfied, he would have advised Sir Epwarp Mater 


‘of his disapproval. Sir Epwarp Mater would have 


instantly communicated with Downing Street, or would 
more probably have himself acted on an occasion of such 
pressing emergency, and have asked the Kuepive for a 
respite. As Sir Epwarp Mater had done nothing, every- 
thing must be right; but the Government, although full 
of confidence in Sir Epwarp Matev, wished to have more 
information, and telegraphed to know exactly what had 
happened. Unfortunately the answers of the Government 
to its questioners led to the natural supposition that the 
Government was instructing Sir Epwarp Mater to stay 
the ‘execution unless he was perfectly satisfied of its jus- 
tice. It became, therefore, very material to know at what 
hour the telegram was despatched asking for information, 
as it was useless if it only arrived when the man was 
dead. Sir Starrord Norrucore cannot be fairly held to 
have gone beyond his proper sphere as leader of the 
Opposition when he asked for formal explanations of 
the seeming inconsistency of the Government. He did 
not come betweon the Government and Egypt, but he 
asked what the Government had itself been doing in 
redemption of the undertaking which it was supposed to 
have given to Parliament. The Government, in short, was 
right in what it did, but not right, or, at least, not at all 
clear, in the account which it gave of what it was doing. 
The leader of the Opposition can scarcely act in a more 
legitimate way than when he calls on the head of the 
Government to set himself right with the House of 
Commons. 


If this had been all, there would have been no Parlm- 
mentary intervention that could be considered unfairly to 
embarrass the English or the Egyptian Government. But 
this was by no means all. The Kurpive was accused of 
sanctioning the sentence of a tribunal which had not been 
properly constituted, and had arrived at an unjust con- 
clusion. The Kuepive had, in this instance, so very good 
an answer to give that he was delighted to give it. He 
had been called, as he conceived, to the bar of public 
opinion in England, and he answered the challenge by 
breathing his reply into the ears of the Correspondent 
of the Times. It was very natural and excusable that a 
foreign Prince, excessively anxious to stand well with 
England, should, when he knew himself to be unjustly 
accused, strive to set himself right with Englishmen. 
But it is obvious that the Kmepive cannot govern Egypt 
by means of answers in the Times or random talk in Par- 
liament. The next time that he does not tell his story 
to a newspaper Correspondent, he will be held to 
admit the truth of the assertions of his gossiping ac- 
cusers. It is better for him to bear with unjust calumny 
rather than dabble in newspaper confidences. There 
will, for a long time to come, be many things said of his 
Government which he cannot explain away. It will be 
only by very slow degrees that even the most glaring 
abuses of Egyptian administration can be removed. ‘Tho 
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sun never sets on @ day on which the weak in Egypt 
have not been cruelly treated, on which corrupt judgment 
has not been given, and the poor been robbed by the 
rich. The conclusion drawn by Lord CHURCHIIL 
and those who think with him is that England ought 
either to leave Egypt or annex it. If we stay there we 
must see that right is done. For the moment this is 
a mere academical proposition. Practically we can neither 
leave Egypt nor annex it. All that we can do is to 
hold Egypt with our army and set the Egyptians in the 
way of better things than they have ever yet known. 
The Egyptian Government can only slowly mend itself, 
and we can only slowly push it forward. The basis of 
the whole scheme which we are trying to carry ont is 
that the Egyptian Government should act as a buffer 
between the English Government and Parliamentary 
criticism. To attacks in detail on the Egyptian Govern- 
ment the English Government can reply that the real 
question is Dates as a whole, the Egyptian Govern- 
ment is being improved. To attacks on itself for its 
management of Egypt the English Government can reply 
that the real question is whether, on the whole, it is help- 
ing the Egyptian Government to grow better. But if the 
KuepIvE is to come forward in person and argue through 
the English press, he ‘will subject himself to the very 
exacting and unfair standard of English popular criticism. 
His masters will be not the English Government, which 
will make great allowances for him, but the readers of 
newspapers and casual critics in Parliament, who will 
make no allowances for him. If the Kuepive allows him- 
self to get entangled in the meshes of newspaper con- 
troversy he will be only playing into the hands of those 
who say that England must leave him to his fate or super- 
sede him by annexation. 


The accusers of the Kazptve, however, did not stop at 
calling him to account for ratifying the unjust sentence 
of a badly-constituted tribunal. They positively asserted 
that he had procured this sentence for his own guilty 
ends; and he was solemnly charged with having himself 
ordered the massacre at Alexandria. Suzan Sami 
owned that he set fire to the European quarter after the 
bombardment, but he said that he acted under orders from 
Anant. It was alleged that Aras had never been tried 
for ordering the burning of Alexandria because he had 
threatened that, if that case were investigated, he would go 
into another case, and show that the Kueptve had ordered 
the massacre of the previous month ; and Lord Durrerin was 
stated to have hushed up the charges against Arabi in order 
toscreen the Knepive from Arasi’s revelations. SULEIMAN 
Samr was reviving the charge of arson against Aranl, 
and was thus supposed to be reviving the charges against 
the Kuepivr, and therefore the Kurpive got him out of 
the way once for all through the agency of a servile 
court-martial. These were very grave charges, and unless 
those who made them had almost irresistible evidence to 
support them, they unquestionably were guilty of a gross 
abuse of the facilities for random calumny which their 
Parliamentary position gave them. Lord Dorrertn, find- 
ing so pointed a reference made to him, wrote to Lord 
GRANVILLE a letter which Mr. GLapstToneE read to the Honse, 
and in which he said that when the friends of Arapr hinted 
that, unless Arabi was ‘spared, they would make very 
awkward revelations as to the conduct of the KuHEpIve, 
he told them that they might reveal anything they 
pleased as far as he was concerned. e had not 
the slightest wish to screen the Karprve, but he never 
came across any definite statement supported by anything 
like evidence which was injurious to the reputation of the 
Kueptve, There were rnmours that some indefinite people 
could say some indefinite things against the Kurpive if 
they liked, but Lord Durrerin never got near even a 
reasonable ground of suspicion. He consulted Englishmen 
of eminence in Egypt who had excellent means of forming 
an opinion, and they all that these rumours about 
the Knepive were mere foolish lies, That Lord Durrerin 
screened the Kuepive may be held to be conclusively dis- 
proved. That there was nothing to screen is proved as 
conclusively as anything can be proved by mere negative 
evidence. It may also be accepted as incontrovertible 
that a grievous wrong was done to the Kueptvs by a posi- 
tive charge being made against him, not only if there was no 
evidence, but also if there was but slender or very trifling 
evidence. It will be fatal to the character of the English Par- 
liament if members in a creditable position allow themselves 
to make charges against a foreign prince on the kind of 


— ~ 


evidence which is supposed to warrant questions as to the 
conduct of Irish magistrates. But that those who made 
the charges against the Kueptve had nothing whatever to 
go upon is improbable, because one of the persons who 
made the charges was Sir Henry Drummonp Wo rr,,who 
knows the East well, and has special knowledge of Egypt, 
and who has a character for ability and acumen to lose. 
There is probably something to be explained which admits 
of easy explanation. At the time of the massacre the 
KuEDIVE was a prisoner in the hands of rebels, who at 
once did everything without him and everything in his 
name. Any one at Cairo who got hold of the wires was 
at perfect liberty to say that the Kuepive ordered what- 
ever the sender of the telegram wished to be done. 
Possibly it may be some message of this sort which will 
be submitted to the Government if the pledge of the 
accusers of the Kurpive to make good their charges is 
redeemed. 


LORD GEORGE HAMILTON’S SCHEME, 


TEVER may have happened on other evenings 
of the Session, the Honse of Commons on Tuesday 
night certainly did not waste its time, The subject which 
it discussed was of very great importance. The debate 
was conducted by persons for the, most part adequate to 
its support, and the speeches were worthy of the occasion. 
Tbe Minister, Mr. Intincworts, and Mr. 
Powsr failed, indeed, to respond to the note struck by 
Lord Gzorce Hamixron, and well maintained not merely 
by Mr. Artuur Batrour, Mr. Gipson, and Sir Srarrorp 
Norrucore, but by Mr. Trevetyan and Mr. Parnett. Of 
Mr. Intineworte and Mr. Power it is not necessary to 
speak, but it is permissible to deplore the spectacle which 
Mr. Guapstone presented as compared with his Inisu 
Secretary. The subject before Mr. Trevetyan’s mind 
appeared to be the merits of Lord Gzorce Hammron’s 
proposition. The subject before Mr. GuapstTonz’s was 
evidently the perfections of the Land Act. Not even 
the opportunities which the financial character of the 
scheme offered to such a master of finance could pre- 
vent the Prime Minister from displaying the unlucky 
touchiness as to his own infallibility which is the 
gravest of his many faults. When Lord Grorce Hamitron 
and Mr. Greson agree with Mr. Trevetyan and Mr. 
ParNeLL that a particular measure has failed in a parti- 
cular point in Ireland it might be thought that the very 
genius of contradiction would fail to put in an appearance 
on the other side. But the most childish of all failings— 
the determination to be and to have been always in the 
right—never loses its command over Mr. GiapsTong, and at 
the very moment when it is notorious and admitted that a 
particular description of property is in Ireland all but un- 
saleable, he takes gods and men to witness that “ the prin- 
“ciple of property has not been shaken” there. After 
such @ speech even Mr. IntinewortH and Mr. O’Connok 
Power might plead that they had only followed their 
betters in degrading the character of an exceptionally 
good debate—a character which in the midst of them Sir 
Srarrorp Norrscore was fortunately able to vindicate and 
restore. 

In order to justify this general opinion, it is by no means 
necessary to accept Lord Grorce Hamitton’s scheme im- 
plicitly, or even to accept it at all. The misfortune of the 
Primx Minister's utterances was, that they went far to 


subject the question to those party influences from which, . 


in the hands of the mover and seconder, of the IrisH 
Secretary, and even of Mr. himself, it had 
escaped. The sole objects which, in discussing such a 
question as this, statesmen ought at such a moment as 
the present to have before their eyes are the welfare of 
Ireland and the maintenance of sound economical prin- 
ciples for ‘the whole kingdom. Even Mr. Pasnew. 
(and this may be said after subjecting his speech to 
the severest criticism) displayed hardly any animus to 
counteract the undoubted business-like ability which he 
possesses. A scheme supported by Mr. Parnett and by 
the Pall Mall Gazette may seem to be of necessity self- 
condemned in the eyes of all Englishmen who are not 
Radicals ; but this would be too hasty an inference. The 
intelligent politician cannot admit so facile a solution of 
political problems as the simple insertion of a “not” into 
the creeds of Home Rulers and Radicals. That easy fashion 
of settling things political may be left to Radicals and 
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Home Rulers themselves, who indeed adopt it pretty con- 
stantly. Nor is it to be denied that Lord Grorce HaMiLTon’s 
scheme, endorsed as it is by Mr. Gipson, has very much 
to say for itself. It is certain to every person of intelli- 
gence in this kingdom, with the single exception of Mr. 
Guapstone, that the Land Act has introduced a cachexy 
into the conditions of land tenure in Ireland which can- 
not be permanent without acute evil showing itself. Ac- 
cording to two entirely different views, this cachexy is, 
or at least may be, the state of being worse before 
you are better; according to a few pessimists, it is the 
state of being worse before you are worst. It is certain 
that land is with difficulty saleable, and it is equally 
certain that, while land is with difficulty saleable, the 
property with which the Land Act has endowed the tenant 
must be in proportion, if not in the same proportion, 
deteriorated with that which remains to the landlord. It 
is certain, on the other hand, that the great majority of 
the tenants regard the present state of things as merely 
an interim state of things. They ask “ When is the next 
“Land Act to be?” And, if they are good enough to 
regard (as Mr. GLapston® regards) their present condition 
as @ paradise, it is to be feared that they scandalize Mr. 
Gtapstone’s orthodox Christianity by being Buddhist in 
their views of paradises, and imagining several states of 
bliss much superior to that into which he has inducted them. 
This is not a healthy state of things, and it is still less 
healthy that there should be an opportunity for alternately 
trying the two great English parties in hope of fresh sops. 
The Radical contention that this has always been done is, 
indeed, slightly audacious; for, whatever crimes may be 
chargeable against the Tory party, its record is certainly 
blank up to the present time of the crime of bribing the 
Trish vote. That was a Whig and is a Radical method of 
gaining and keeping office. But, as there is no knowing 
how long in these days the Tory party may be proof 
against the temptation, it is well, if it were possible, to 
remove it. 

Unfortunately, it is impossible for any one who hasstudied 
Trish history, or who has an idea of financial policy, to accept 
Lord Georce Hamitton’s scheme with a light heart. It 
postulates the proposition that a peasant proprietary is 
all that is wanted to make Ireland happy; while it is 
at least possible for a qualified and impartial student 
of Irish matters to doubt whether a peasant pro- 
prietary is not the last thing needed to reduce Ireland 
to the lowest pitch of misery. It supposes that tenants 
who had the State for landlord (for the interposition of 
local authorities, though by no means presenting the 
practical difficulties which Mr, Giapstone affected to see, 
would never prevent any Irishman from regarding the 
State as his landlord) would put an end to Irish dis- 
affection; while it is at least possible to contend that it 
would increase it tenfold if the change took place on any 
large scale. It apparently takes it for granted that the 
settlement once made would be final; while it is not 
extravagant to say that, supposing the scheme to be widely 
carried out, after a few years not an Irish member would 
be returned who did not pledge himself to agitate and 
obstruct for a relaxation of the terms. If the local authori- 
ties are composed of the upper classes, the old jealousy will 
remain ; if they are of the stamp of some existing Town 
Councils, perpetual and unpopular vigilance will have to be 
exerted by the central Government to make them do their 
duty. Supposing the proposal, moreover, to be free from 
these drawbacks and to be generally accepted, there is still 
too much reason for fearing that the last state of Ireland 
would be worse than the first. It would tend still further 
to reduce the already lamentably small proportion of the 
upper and middle classes resident in the country, for, the 
value of the land once received, there would be nothing to 
keep them there. In a very short time the incurable eco- 
nomic incompetence of the Irish peasant would, in all pro- 
bability, bring him into trouble again, when there would 
be none to help ; and the vicious system of small hold- 
ings in a country suited only for great ones would 
be continued by it. In short, putting aside the vast 
and dangerous liabilities which, if carried out on 
the great scale, it would impose on the English and 
Scotch taxpayer (for the English and Scotch taxpayer 
could not allow the Irish local authority to repudiate 
or go bankrupt at its pleasure), the scheme seems bat 
one more of the varied flyings in the face of nature which 


improvidence and sleevelessness, and the one thing to cure 
this is to let him taste the consequences of them. Had g 
firm front been shown in the beginning of 1880, by assist~ 
ing emigration to the utmost possible extent, putting down 
the Land League, and enforcing eviction for non-payment 
of rent, the question might have been to a great extent 
settled then. Mr. Giapsrone’s political exigencies willed 
otherwise, and the Irish question was once more made 
to live on cordials. But the conditions remaining the 
same, the difficulty must recur. If Mr. could 
have his way, and prairie value were granted to-morrow, 
it would recur. If Lord Georce Hamitton’s well-meant 
and really ingeniously devised scheme for avoiding injns. 
tice to any one except such as is already inflicted by the 
Land Act be adopted, it will, it is to be feared, recur like- 
wise. In so far as Lord Grorce’s scheme does exclude imme. 
diate injustice, it is to be commended. But the Alpha and 
the Omega of any satisfactory settlement of the Irish ques. 
tion is that the tenant who fails to make a living shall be 
left to stand the consequences of his failure, until the habits 
of the people and the economic system of the country have 
adjusted themselves freely and finally according to natural 
laws. Lord Grorce’s plan seems to be but one more attempt 
to stave off this inevitable alternative to constant dis- 
turbance. 


SOUTH AFRICAN AFFAIRS. 


ORD DERBY will be both skilful and fortunate if 

he effects a reasonable settlement of the various diffi- 
culties which exist in different parts of South Africa. 
Basutoland, Zululand, and the territory of the Bechuanas 
which borders on the Transvaal, all require the attention 
of the Government. A deputation of merchants and other 
colonists from the Cape lately attended at the Colonial 
Office to request relief from the burden of dealing with 
the Basutos ; and Lord Drrsy seemed partially to admit 
the justice of their demand. The Basutos some years 
ago voluntarily accepted English sovereignty, and their 
chiefs have repeatedly protested against the transfer of 
their allegiance to the Government of the Cape. The 
colonists were at that time jealous of interference with 
their local affairs, and more especially with their relations 
to the neighbouring natives. ‘the new arrangement might 
perhaps have succeeded but for the impolitic atterapt of 
the Cape Government and Legislature to enforce a dis- 
armament of the Basutos. The Ministers who introduced 
the measure argued, with a certain show of reason, that, 
having no large game in their country, the natives could 
not want arms except for purposesof rebellion or war; but 
they ought not to have been surprised by the discovery that 
a prohibition of the use of fire-arms was regarded as an 
insult, if not a practical injury. Since the outbreak of the 
dispute, desultory hostilities have alternated with partial 
pacifications, from which some of the chiefs have always 
held aloof. The colony has at last come to the conclusion 
that the task of governing Basutoland is more troublesome 
than profitable ; but, nevertheless, there are objections to 
the fall recognition of native independence; and new 
complications may arise if it is true that the Cape 
Government has accepted from a principal chief the ces- 
sion of his territory. Mr. Giapstone’s statement that a 
Special Commissioner will be sent to examine the ques- 
tions connected with the Transvaal may be regarded as 
satisfactory. The deputation to Lord Dersy, though 
it seems to have had no official character, probably 
expressed the opinion which is now prevalent in the 
colony. The Imperial Government is invited to resume 
the functions which it formerly discharged with suc- 
cess. It was assumed that the expense would be pro- 
vided out of the English revenue. rd Dersy reminded 
the deputation that the English taxpayer would not 
be inclined permanently to bear the expense of keeping 
the peace among native tribes for the benefit of the 
neighbouring colony. He probably pointed to some ar- 
rangement by which the Cape should, on payment of a 
fixed or variable sum, purchase exemption from the risk 
and trouble of coercing the native tribes; but Lord Dersr 
reasonably postpones his decision until he has acquired 
fuller information as to the wishes of the Basutos them- 
selves. He is not, he says, disposed to turn out of the 
Empire subjects who wish to remain in it; and, on the 


have served to create and prolong the Irish question. The | other hand, he is not prepared to use coercion against the 
one thing which is at fault with the Irish tenant is his own | Basutos if any considerable proportion of their chiefs and 
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tribes decline voluntary submission. He also declines to 
ascertain the wishes and intentions of the Orange Free 
State, which ought in his opinion to protect its own fron- 
tier. It would probably not have been prudent to enter 
fo: the present into more definite engagements. 

Farther to the east the restoration of Cergwayo is pro- 
ducing the consequences which were anticipated by all 
those who have watched the course of events, with the 
exception of the philanthropists, of Bishop CoLenso, and 
of Lord Krvpertey. The local authorities unanimously 
disapproved of a wanton experiment, tried for reasons 
which have never yet been publicly explained. It is 
intelligible that Lord Kimpertey should have regarded 
CetewaYo as the innocent victim of an unjustifiable policy ; 
but the interest of the Zulu war had become merely histo- 
rical; and it was the duty of the conquering Power to con- 
sider the interests of the whole population, and not the per- 
sonal or sentimental claims of the dethroned potentate. The 
representative of the English Government, acting with 
undisputed authority, had conferred a right of sovereignty 
in their respective districts on a large number of petty 
chiefs. If it became necessary for reasons of paramount 
importance to rescind the grant, it was evidently incum- 
bent on the sovereign Power to provide for the chiefs, and 
to protect them against the resentment of Cerewayo. Ac- 
cordingly, Sir Henry Butwer recommended that about 
half the extent of the former Zulu kingdom should be 
retained under an English protectorate and administration, 
while the remainder, with a material exception, was 
handed over to its former ruler. That it would have been 
wiser to establish English sovereignty over the whole 
eountry was evidently the opinion of the experienced 
Governor of Nata; but it was of course his duty to give 
effect to the decision of his superiors. The reason for 
cutting off a province in the north for Usitrnu was of a 
different kind. The province which was to be severed 
from the kingdom was difficult of access, and it was under- 
stood that its chief would not submit without armed re- 
sistance. It was equally out of the question to use force 
against Usizesu or to allow Cerewaro to be involved in 
civil war at the commencement of his reign. Lord 
Kieer.ey cut in two the reserved territory as it had been 
proposed by Sir Henry Butwer; and a part of the district 
awarded to was afterwards restored to CerEwayo 
because it was found to be principally occupied by his ad- 
herents. The kingdom has been nevertheless curtailed 
both in the north and in the south. 

The popular prejudice against annexation cannot rea- 
sonably be invoked in the present case. The reserved 
territory to the north of the Tugef is indeed governed 
by an English Commissioner ; but the occupation of the 
land is reserved exclusively to natives, white settlers being 
absolutely and permanently excluded. A Natal paper 
which has done its utmost to mislead public opinion, and 
to thwart the beneficent activity of the Government, with 
conscious injustice attributes the reservation of the terri- 
tory to the influence of “land-grabbers” in Natal. The 
accusation may, perhaps, when it was reproduced in a 
London journal, have caused misapprehension. Colonial 
readers knew that it was deliberately calamnious. Many 
of the chiefs have already expressed their intention of 
living in the reserved district; but they will be entitled 
at any time to change their minds, and to take their pro- 
perty into Crrewayo’s dominions. The Kine while he 
was in England was informed by Lord Kimpertey himself 
of some of the conditions on which he was to be restored ; 
and he was also told that other terms would be added by 
the High Commissioner at the Cape. Before he left the 
scene of his former captivity he had formally assented to 
the reservation of one province by the English Govern- 
ment and to the grant of independence to Usizenu. It is 
true that he protested against both concessions; but he 
was repeatedly warned that the conditions were imposed 
by the Imperial Government, and that they were not sub- 
ject to discussion. It is probable that he may have sup- 
posed that his protests entitled him to some reservation of 
the right of remonstrance. There could of course be no 
doubt that, if any opportanity should arise, he would 
attempt to recover the whole of his former dominions. 

Having been landed on the coast Cerewayo proceeded 
with a small English military escort, and in company with 

ir THEOPHILUS SHEPSTONE, to a place in his own territory 
where he was formally installed by the English Commis- 
sioner. He had on the way communicated with some of 
his partisans; but he was disappointed by the refusal of 


some principal chiefs to attend the ceremony. He com. 
plained reptatedly of the territorial sacrifices which he had 
been compelled to make, and at that time he seemed to 
resent the allotment of a district to Usisesu more bitterly 
than the English reservation. Sir Turornitus SHEPsTONE, 
who had visited Zululand ten years before for the purpose 
of crowning CeTEwayo, was greatly impressed by changes 
in the manners and opinions of the people which had, ac- 
cording to their own account, chiefly occurred during the 
Kine’s absence. They spoke of the facilities given for earn- 
ing money by labour in the colony as a new and great 
privilege, and they had learned that “ shillings were better 
“‘ weapons than assegais wherewith to conquer property.” 
Essayists on archaic history have seldom expressed so 
neatly the decisive transition from military tradition to the 
commercial conception of society. Unfortunately assegais 
are as yet by no means obsolete in Zululand ; but as shil- 
lings become more numerous, they will be more and more 
habitually employed to capture cattle and other property. 
Sir THEOPHILUS Suerstone and the officer who commanded 
his small escort felt some uneasiness in consequence of the 
gathering in their neighbourhood of a considerable armed 
force; but Crerzwayo had no treacherous intentions, and 
fortunately there was no collision. Since that time the 
King has been constantly restless and dissatisfied; and he 
has made frequent attempts to interfere with the chiefs in 
the reserved territory. 

It is certain that the Kiye was cognizant of an ex. 
pedition which lately invaded Usipesv’s territory. The 
leaders were at the Kina’s kraal two days before they 
crossed the border, and four days before a battle in which 
the aggressors suffered an entire defeat. In accordance 
with the Zulu habit of promoting family complications 
and feuds, Maxoro, a brother of UsiBesu, was appointed 
to command the Kina’s forces. According to the most 
recent accounts, OuAM, the best known of CETEWayo’s 
nzmerous brothers, is in armed rebellion against the Kina. 
It is not known whether Onam has made common cause 
with Usrsesv. The impi, or army, of CeTewayo, number- 
ing 5,000 men, was routed by Usipesu at the head of 1,500 
men, and Maxoro was killed. It is not at present known 
whether the battle was decisive, but it will probably tend 
to discourage further attacks for the present. CETEWAYO’s 
force was organized on the old tribal system, and not 
in regular regiments. It is not improbable that he may 
attempt by degrees to revive the regular army which 
served him so well in the war, but perhaps the young 
men of the present day would object to Crrewayo’s 
severe discipline and to the prohibition of marriage. 
If the civil war in the north continues, the English 
authorities will only intervene by reproofs and warnings. 
There seems to be no present reason for fearing an 
attack on the reserved territory. Such an attempt 
would only be dangerous if Cerewayo could rely on the 
support of the local population, and in all probability the 
chiefs who enjoy the benefit of English protection would 
resist CETEWAYO’s claim to the sovereignty of the district. 
The Government of the Transvaal has lately complained 
of the disturbances on its eastern frontier, but it must be 
supposed to be capable of protecting itself. Fugitives 


from UsIBEBv’s country will scarcely be able to settle in the: 


Transvaal without the permission of the Government. It 
is difficult not to grudge the enormous service which was 
rendered to the ‘l'ransvaal Boers in the destruction of 
military power. 


THE DYNAMITE CONSPIRATORS. 


HERE will be little difference of opinion among 

Englishmen as to the result of the trial which came 
to an end at the Central Criminal Court on Thursday. 
Some indeed of those sympathizers with Irish rebels 
whom Mr. Bricut denounced with such vigour at Bir- 
mingham (perhaps to the secret discomfort of some of his 
companions at table) may extend their sympathy to 
criminals who are not technically rebels. The gravity of 
the crime, its comparative novelty, and the importance 
of making an example probably justified the unusual 
composition of the Court which tried the offenders. 
Ameritan plotters cannot be too clearly informed of 
what they have to expect, and though Lord Cotrrincs 
thought it well to rebuke a counsel who blurted ont 
the facts with more accuracy than discretion, it ia 
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notorions that such clear information was needed. At 
the same time neither jury nor judges can be accused of 
indiscriminate eagerness to punish innocent and guilty 
alike. The acquittal of Berwarp GaLtacHer and ANssuRGH 
was no doubt quite right under the circumstances, though in 
times past the associates of conspirators have smarted for 
much less clearly proved association. That Bernarp 
GaLLacuer was almost a continual drunkard, and that 
ANsBURGH was, in his own words, a man who had left 
America under unpleasant circumstances, and was on the 
look-out for work, are facts which might, in the hands of a 
Crown prosecutor determined to secure his prey, have been 
used rather against the prisoners than in their favour. But 
it is now the humane and not unwise rule for Crown pro- 
secutors not to play to win further than the public safety 
requires it; and, though Brernarp GaLLacHEer and Ans- 
bukGH have no reason to complain of their luck, the public 
also has no reason to complain of it. 

With respect to the principals it is scarcely possible to 
feel the smallest doubt of their guilt. When so able a 
lawyer and so accomplished an advocate as Mr. Epwarp 
Ciarke evidently stakes his game chiefly on the familiar at- 
tempt to double on the phrase “levying war,” it is clear 
that there can be very little else to say on the same side. 
The defence of the prisoner WuirenzaD, though put with 
the coolness and command of language and argument 
which are rather commoner among American than among 
English criminals of the lower class, in the same way 
indicated the hopelessness of his case. It is perfectly 
true that there are other than political uses for nitro- 
glycerine, but not one single prisoner made the faintest 
attempt to show that the nitro-glycerine which was in 
their possession, and which WuireneaD beyond contro- 
versy manufactured, was intended for any of these pur- 
poses. The truth is that, though the evidence of the 
informer Norman filled up the story and supplied the 
key to it, the unquestioned actions of the prisoners could 
by no possibility be made compatible with an attempt 
to smuggle nitro-glycerine for merely commercial pur- 
poses. It is true that there are restrictions on the manu- 
facture, sale, and possession of this commodity; but these 
restrictions do not appreciably affect its price. It is cheap 
enough in all conscience as it is; and it may be said with 
great confidence that the proved expenditure of the four 
condemned men in producing and handling their ware 
would make the resulting dynamite pound for pound the 
very dearest sample of the stuff that has ever been pro- 
duced. Smugglers are not accustomed to put themselves 
to expenses to cover which they would have to charge 
many times the price of their article in the open and 


wecognized market, It is therefore by no means the case 


that these men have been convicted solely on the evidence 
of Norman, though no doubt Norman’s evidence, as coming 
from behind the scenes, was valuable, and without it tender 
consciences might not have felt that absolute confidence 
in the justice of the sentence which they may now feel. 
Penal servitude for life is, in fact, what it is currently 


-said to be, a frightful punishment ; but it has been in this 
-ease inflicted in return for a far more frightful crime. 


With respect to the construction which brings that crime 
within a particular statute little need be said. As it 
happens, the American-Irish scoundrels who plot these 
evil deeds are caught in their own toils on the merely 
verbal view of the matter. Nothing pleases them better 
than to talk of the dynamite war, and of themselves as 
belligerents. With an irony which in ruder but more 
straightforward times would pretty surely have been 
remarked on by bar or bench, the law of England has 
taken them at theit*word, and complimented them with 
the appropriate punishment. Bat, putting this aside, no 
one cau doubt the soundness of the view which includes 
in the phrase of levying war all anarchic conspiracies, 
whatever may be the means and instruments used by the 
levier. There would, indeed, be no use in having statutes 
of treason or of treason felony at all if such an attempt as 
this could unpunished or be smuggled in among minor 
offences. Lord Coueripce did not in the least exaggerate 
the utter wantonness, the wholly unprovoked character of 
the crime. He scarcely urged its heinousness as strongly 
as he might have done. It is scarcely too much to say 
that the ruffians who week by week have for the past 
month or so been strung up at Kilmainham were guilty of 
a deed but little less black than that which GaLuacHer and 
Wurreneap and their tools to a certainty meditated, if 
they did not in part carry it ont. The victims of the one 


set were at any rate persons in official connexion with the 
Government which their murderers wished to overthrow - 
the victims who must, in all probability, have been 
sacrificed by scores if the plans of the other set had 
succeeded, could by no ingenuity of sophistry or per. 
versity of delusion be held to stand in any such posi- 
tion. There may not improbably be many, persons who 
will think that the punishment, severe as it is, is in. 
adequate for such a crime, but that is a matter of 
opinion and of legislative arrangement. If the present 
sentence does not avail to deter foreigners from intrudin 
into matters wherein they have no concern, with blood. 
thirsty and destructive intent, then it may be time to 
consider stronger measures. It has been constantly main. 
tained that it is by the exercise of strict vigilance and sh 
remedies under the municipal law, much rather than b 
good offices on the part of foreign Governments, that the 
prevention of such pestilent crimes as this is likely to. 
be secured. In the investigations respecting this matter, 
a very imperfect sense of what may be called the con- 
ditions has been manifested by more than one of the 
parties concerned. One may conceive how it is that, 
bewildered by the poisonous trash spouted at Emerald 
Clubs and in the columns of American newspapers, accus- 
tomed to see the half-mischievous and half-foolish chatter- 
ings of O’ Donovan Rossa and his like quoted, and reported, 
and discussed as interesting subjects, tempted by the love 
of money and the love of mischief, Irish-Americans should 
enter into these plots. The sentence of Thursday will 
probably open the eyes of at least some who might have 
been deluded hereafter to the real nature of the game they 


play. 


THE DECEASED WIFE'S SISTER. 


(FXHE result of the division which rewarded the lavish 

expenditure and the adroit canvassing of a few wealthy 
law-breakers on Monday in the House of Lords is not, it 
may be hoped, final; and for this reason, if for no other, it 
is still necessary, and may be usefal, to discuss once more 
a disgusting and exhausted subject. It is, indeed, a suffi- 
ciently lamentable thing that in a brief space of time agi- 
tation should have succeeded in persuading the House of 
Commons to pass a resolution in favour of free trade in 
fornication and the House of Lords to vote for the second 
reading of a Bill removing legal restrictions on incest. 
But, considering the well-known circumstances which 
alone have made possible such a division as that of Monday, 
it is still conceivable that a majority of the House of Lords 
may not be found to persevere in supporting a measure 
repugnant to morality and religion, prejudicial to the social 
welfare of the country, and, politically speaking, involving 
a precedent of the very gravest mischief. The sole forces 
at the back of the Bill are, it is well known, the private 
desires of a number of persons who can afford to pay for 
the gratification of them; the somewhat inexplicable, but 
unfortunately undoubted, influence exerted by other per- 
sons who can bring exceptional leverage to bear upon the 
House of Lords; and, lastly, the undying determination of 
the English political Dissenter to range himself, no matter 
in what quarrel, on the side ar to that taken by the 
Anglican Church. But for the first of these the question 
would have no vitality at all; but for the third the delu- 
sive signatures which swell petitions could not be ob- 
tained ; but for the second the attempt to secure a vote 
from the sober sense of the House of Lords would be hope- 
less. It may be questioned whether in the whole history 
of Parliament a more utterly hollow agitation has been 
kept up than this, and certainly no such agitation has ever 
yet succeeded in finding countenance in the House of Lords. 
The only thing that can be said to explain the result 
is that animal passion is certainly one of the strongest of 
human motives, and money one of the strongest of human 
means. The motive has worked steadily, and the means 
have been lavishly applied, until an appearance of success 
has rewarded the operation. But that one hundred and 
sixty-five members of the House of Lords should have 
voted with Lord Datnoustz on Monday night is perhaps 
the most discouraging fact of recent days, as far as the 
chance of securing attention for important political and 
social arguments in that or any other assembly is con- 
cerned. 


One thing may be said with certainty, and that is— 
whatever may have been the case with the minority, not 
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one single member of the majority can possibly have had 
his vote determined by argument delivered on the occasion. 
It was impossible for the entire ground of the question to 
be covered more completely than it was by Lord Cairns. 
There is not a single argument which has been at any 
time assigned for the Bill which was not met and refuted 
in this remarkable address, which is probably the most 
remarkable delivered in either House for some years con- 
sidered as a complete refutation in summary of a long 
series of arguments. On the other side (for Lord 
Datuouste declined to argue at all, and Lord Carrixaron 
seems to have been accidentally prevented last year from 
delivering the speech which he pronoanced) there is only 
to be placed the eccentric utterance of Lord Bramwett. 
Lord BraMwELt likes to. be singular, and the knowledge 
that two Lord Chancellors and a Lord Chief Justice were 
on the other side may possibly account for a proceeding 
which seems inconsistent with his own very frequently 
and recently announced distaste to alterations in the law. 
Bat it is certain that if Lord Bramwett had been 
accustomed to argue in the fashion in which he argued on 
Monday night, English law would lack one of its best 
deserved reputations. Itis not necessary to deprecate joking 
on this subject, for it may be shrewdly suspected that, if 
the restraints of gravity were dropped, the coveters of 
deceased wives’ sisters would scarcely get the best of the 
somewhat unsavoury conflict which would follow. But a 
lawyer of Lord BraMwet1’s acuteness might surely have 
perceived that his little joke about a wife being her own 
sister and therefore her husband’s sister is voided by the 
simple fact that she does not stand in any such relation to 
her husband till after she has married him. If this kind of 
scholasticism is to be exchanged it will not be very difficult 
to find plenty of diamonds to cut Lord Bramwetv’s brilliants. 
But Lord BraMweL’s excursion into the domain of 
fallacy can be more seriously met than this. He is re- 
ported to have said, “ Here were a man and woman in 
“every way fitted for each other in respect of age, station, 
“and disposition, with that reasonable affection for one 
“another without which matrimony should not be con- 
“tracted, and with the additional circumstance making 
“ marriage between them desirable, that the man had a 
“tender helpmate for his children, and that tho woman 
“loved them for their own sakes and for the sake of her 
“ sister.” Perhaps Lord BraMwELt will explain what single 
phrase in this argument fails to justify at least a second mar- 
riage with a man’s own sister? She is presumably as well 
suited to him in age as his wife’s sister, certainly suited to 
him in station, probably more suited in disposition than 
any stranger in blood, They have to each other, by hypo- 
thesis, that reasonable affection without which marriage 
should not be contracted. The woman loves her nephews 
and nieces already (at least in most cases) for their own 
sakes and for the sake of her brother. The acutest judge 
on the Bench may be very respectfully asked to point out 
a single flaw in the analogy. 


Nor let it be said that this is mere trifling, and that 
nobody is arguing for a man’s being allowed to marry 
his own sister. For perhaps the strongest non-political 
and non-theological argument against the proposed license 
is that it is logically but an instalment. It carries indeed 
many minor intrinsic evils with it. Of these not the least 
has been pointed out before, and was well urged by Lord 
Camns—the dangerous anomaly of creating a kind of 
minor marriage, a marriage which is not like the ordinary 
marriage by registrar, a mere matter of the choice of the 
parties, but legally and enforcedly inferior. But the 
greatest evil of the social kind is, that every argument 
brought for the change strikes at all prohibitions on the 
score of affinity, and that some at least strike at prohibi- 
tions on the score of consanguinity. The American free- 
marriage authorities whom Lord Datnousie has invoked 
allow marriage with a mother and then with her daughter, 
with a daughter and then with her mother, marriage be- 
tween a nephew and his aunt, and marriage between an uncle 
and his niece. Few people, it is said, will want to imitate this. 
But the people who want to marry their wives’ sisters are 
far fewer in proportion to the whole population tian these 
fresh cravers after things forbidden are likely to be in 
proportion to the lovers of their sisters-in-law. Among 
the poor, for whom the promoters of the Bill have a 
touching thoughtfulness, it is but too notorious that the 
most revolting forms of incest, if not exactly common, are 
far from unknown. Is Lord BramweLt going to argue 
that a daughter has a reasonable affection for her father 


and a tender care for his other children already, and there- 
fore will make the most suitable wife fpr him? The truth 
is that, as has been over and over again, shown, the. exist. 
ing system of prohibition (which, despite the quibble 
about voidness and voidableness, has notoriously been re- 
cognized in England from time immemorial) is consistent, 
homogeneous, and, what is more, constructed with a view 
to the prevention of obvious and dangerous disorders. The 
object of the law is that the “sweetness of affiance,” the 
fearless and stainless intercourse which exists between all 
those who are likely to be habitually and under circum- 
stances of opportunity and temptation thrown together, 
shall be assured by custom and convention. The proposed 
law makes the first breach in this convention, and it can- 
not be doubted that others will follow. It may be 
“shocking ” to Lord BraMwett’s innocent. mind to have 
it hinted that as soon as a sister-in-law becomes a possible 
wife she will be in a very dubious position in her brother- 
in-law’s house, even before her sister’s death, and in 
an impossible one after it. Unfortunately for Lord 
BraMweEtl’s delicacy, the passions of men and women are 
constant quantities, and no method has yet been found of 
restraining them but the institution in one form or another 
of the taboo. Nothing will combat appetite but con- 
science, and nothing will keep conscience active but the 
maintenance inviolate by public convention of its principal 
laws. Sanction the breaking of one of these laws in such 
matters as this, and you weaken all. 


ANNEXATIONS IN THE PACIFIC. 


it the latest telegram from Melbourne is to be trusted, 
it is obvious that the appetite of the Australian 
Colonial Governments is growing by what it feeds on. 
They are said to be about to ask the Imperial Government 
to take possession of the New Hebrides, the Solomon 
Islands, and other groups in the Pacific. It is not yet 
known in England whether the Ministry has resolved to 
approve of the annexation of New Guinea; but there is 
apparently no doubt about it in the minds of the Colonials, 
and, having once put their hand to the plough, they are 
going on till the work is done. They will not think that 
things are on a satisfactory footing till all the islands 
round Fiji and New Guinea are under the English flag. 
For various reasons the colonists have long wished to see 
this brought about, and there are many persons in 
England who will support their request. It is only a few 
months since a deputation of certain Missionary Socicties 
wasted much eloquence on the hopeless task of trying to 
make Lord Dersy approve of a proposal.to annex the New 
Hebrides. The motives of the Australians, the Aborigines’ 
Protection Society, and the missionaries are probably 
widely different; but they are unanimous in urging the 
Imperial Government to take possession of these unanuexed 
islands, and there are many signs that the time has como 
for a definite settlement of the question. 

It would be an entire mistake to suppose that the 
colonies are asking the Home Government to begin a 
wholly new policy, or that they are necessarily influenced 
by mere greed and ambition. The assumption of direct 
sovereignty over these islands would only be the logical 
consequence of the course which has been pursued towards 
them for many years. Several of the Foreign Jurisdiction 
Acts passed since 1843 contain provisions which just 
stop short of annexation. The Orders in Council of 1377 
establish a regular police, and provide for enforcing the 
criminal law of England all over the Western Pacific 
Islands. The object of these Orders was to give the 
courts in Anstralia and Fiji the powers needed for the 
punishment of the adventurers who swarm in those regions. 
If the conditions had remained unaltered, they would be 
sufficient to do all that needs to be done to maintain law 
and order. If the number of Englishmen is small, if 
they only visit the islands occasionally, and make no 
settlements, the presencé of a few cruisers may serve to 
keep them in check. The fear of being brought before 
an English court will deter traders from indulging in 
piracy and kidnapping. Missionaries may be trasted not 
to commit violent crimes. But the time has apparently 
gone by when these islands were visited only by passing 
traders and missionaries. The recently published Blue- 
Book on New Guinea shows that settlements are likely to 
be formed, Adventurers from Australia swarm into any 
of them on the mere rumour that gold has been found. 
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Others roam about in search of timber. Even if they are 
not criminal, these men are likely to be rough and in- 
judicious in their dealings with the natives. Causes of 
uarrel are only too easy to find, and acts of violence are 
one on both sides. The missionaries complain, probably 
with good reason, that the English are frequently the 
aggressors. The natives do not discriminate in their 
revenge, and the peaceful white trader pays for the offences 
of his countrymen. Asa rule, however, the whites go in 
gangs, take care to be armed, and are prepared to defend 
their lives. A chronic private war is the natural result of 
such a state of things. It is obvious that something much 
more effective than the occasional visits of a gunboat is 
needed to control these adventurers, and afford protection 
to the missionaries and honest traders, and to the natives 
themselves. There is only one way in which it can be 
given. Agents of the English Government must be 
established in each group of islands, and must be supplied 
with power to keep order; but that, under whatever name 
it may be disguised, is annexation. It is impossible to sup- 
pose that these islands can be kept from finally falling 
into the hands of white colonists. From the moment that 
Europeans begin to frequent them the destruction of the 
native tribal systems is certain. Even if there were 
nobody in the field except ourselves, the final occupation of 
all these islands would be merely a question of time. But, 
as the colonists know, the question would probably not be 
left to us to settle by ourselves. Other peoples are be- 
ginning to look for colonies in the Western Pacific, and 
France, in particular, is at the present moment porten- 
tously active. The Australians are thoroughly justified 
by all our experience of colonial history if they shrink 
from the prospect of having any neighbours at all, and 
particularly French neighbours. Nothing could be more 
certain to produce minor disturbances of every kind, and 
finally war. Even if our present system of leaving the 
government of the Western Pacific in the hands of naval 
officers were likely to prove practicable among ourselves 
much longer, it would not work for a day if another Euro- 
pean Power were to interfere, even without going so far 
as to take possession. The history of our North American 
colonies shows clearly enough that two civilized Powers 
are absolutely certain to come into conflict with one 
another if both are engaged in colonizing in the same 
region. The probability that, as things stand, they may 
some day find themselves in very much the same position 
as the North American plantations were with Canada 
in the hands of the French, has stirred the Australians up 
to try to settle the ownership of the Western Pacific 
Islands while it is yet time to do it without trouble. 


But the fact that the question is complicated by con- 
siderations of international politics makes it particularly 
necessary that the Imperial Government should act with 
caution. It must bear the burden and responsibility, and 
must, therefore, have the uncontrolled power of de- 
ciding. Unfortunately, it has tied its hands to a certain 
extent. Lord Derby pointed out to the deputation which 
waited on him to urge the annexation of the New 
Hebrides, that England and France have already come to 


‘an understanding as to the course which they are to 


follow towards those islands. Neither Power is to occupy 
them without the consent of the other. This compromise 
was made when it seemed that it would be enough if we 
could save the New Hebrides from being turned into a 
penal settlement as New Caledonia has been. It was a 
half measure, and has all the defects of such expedients ; 
but it is not consistent with the dignity of the English 


‘Government to attempt to recede from an engagement 


into which it voluntarily entered. The advocates of 


‘annexation must also remember that the European ad- 


venturers in the Western Pacific are not all English- 
men. Some of those in the New Hebrides are said 
to be Frenchmen. In the present condition of French 
feeling they may be sure that their interests, real or 
imaginary, will be vigorously protected. As our main 
-okject in acting on the advice of the colonists would 
be to avoid difficulties in the future, we may reasonably 
insist on acting so as not to precipitate difficulties. 
‘The relations between France and Raghied will not 
stand much farther strain. It is also well to remember 
that we shall not necessarily have to lay our account 
with European opposition only. The natives may very 
possibly ‘give trouble too. If the English Government 


takes possession of those islands, it will not leave the inha- | 
bitants at the mercy of squatters. The islanders must be | 


saved from the fate of a Pawnee tribe on an Indian regep. 
vation. We cannot allow adventurers from Australia to 
_ their fortunes by the usual methods of such persons, 

ut in that case it will be necessary, before anything elgg 
is done, to find out what the establishment of a properly 
organized administration will cost. It will also be neces. 
sary to have a distinct understanding as to who is to bear 
the burden till the new possessions can pay their way. We 
cannot allow that it is an open question whether the Impe. 
rial or the Colonial Government is to decide as to what is to 
be done, and when and on what conditions. All these 
things must be settled in England. But when a step is 
taken by the Home Government entailing a heavy re. 
sponsibility, and in all probability a serious outlay, for 
the sake of a colony, it is not unreasonable to ask 
the latter to bear its share of the expenses. The 
Australian colonies know that they will be defended by 
England, and must not be encouraged to launch out on 
adventurous foreign politics unchecked by any feeling of 
responsibility. It would be both cowardly and unwise 
to refuse the request of the Australians simply in order 
to avoid immediate trouble. The time may very possibly 
have come when the islands of the Pacific can no longer 
be left to their savage inhabitants and open to any 
European enterprise. In that case it is our interest and 
our duty to put our sovereignty over them out of the 
reach of any attack. But it would be a half measure of a 
very fatal kind if the Australian colonies were allowed to 
act for themselves. What is done must be done by the 
Imperial Government on a full understanding of the 
circumstances, and done thoroughly. 


THE CHANNEL TUNNEL. 


rPVHE labours of the Channel Tunnel Committee proceed 

with some slowness, and the disadvantages of this 
method of dealing with the question may be said to have 
been already illustrated. The Committee, as was expected 
by all who had knowledge of the subject, has before it a 
large and increasing body of evidence; but this evidence 
to a great extent consists of what may be mathematically 
called incommensurables. To weigh commercial advan- 
tages, or the possibility of them, against national danger, 
the risk of panics, and the certainty of increased expense, 
is perhaps a possible process, but it is possible only by the 
exercise of personal judgment on personal responsibility. 
This exercise is properly the business of the Executive 
Government rather than of a Committee of either or both 
Houses of Parliament. Nevertheless, the evidence, as 
hitherto reported, has been a not unimportant addition to 
what was previously known in the case, and it certainly 
has not tended in any way to overthrow or to weaken the 
objections of those who deprecate the destruction of the 
English frontier, or rather, as the Dake of Cambripce put 
it happily enough, the creation of a frontier, with its re- 
sponsibilities, which at present does not exist. On the 
contrary, perusal of the reports may be said to have 
strengthened these objections very much by the revelation 
of a very curious application of the law of cui prodest in 
the case—an application not altugether unsuspected, but 
not so fully revealed by any means in the preliminary 
discussions as in these patient hearings of what anybody 
who has an imaginable locus standi chooses to come and say 
on the subject. 

In the first place, this application is noteworthy in 
the commercial evidence itself, and not merely in the 
comparison of the commercial evidence with the non- 
commercial. There is no need to find any fault with the 
frankness with which most of the commercial witnesses 
confined themselves to the probable effect of the Tunnel 
each on his own pocket. That was in effect what they 
were asked to do, and they might very fairly say that it is 
the business of the Government—not theirs—to look to 
reasons of State. But it is most noteworthy that in almost 
every case the opinions given in favour of the Tunnel or 
against it were exactly proportioned to the individual 
expectation of gain or loss. That an American witness 
should recommend it may be taken as a foregone conclusion. 
It would certainly be a convenience to America to have 
untroken railway communication from Liverpool, which is 
in effect the other end of the Atlantic ferry, and it cannot 
be of any importance to Americans that Englishmen 
should tax themselves, worry themselves, and endanger 
their country’s safety, in order to confer this benefit on the 
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inhabitants of the United States. But in English witnesses 
the proportion of evidence to interest was curiously exact. 
The representatives of some Northern railways, hoping for 
a share of the through traffic, were favourable ; the repre- 
sentatives of the Western railways, who would not be likely 
to share, were not favourable, and were even sceptical of 
any benefit. The shipowners of the North, confiding pro- 
bably in their ability to compete with land carriage, were 
favourable or indifferent. The shipowners and _port- 
owners of the South, who would be directly interfered 
with, were unfavourable. A dealer in pots approves of the 
Tunnel as lessening the chance of breakage to his bulky 
and brittle wares. The Governor of the Bank of England, 
who may be called a dealer in money, which does not 
suffer mach from break of gauge, is against it. So far, 
therefore, as any conclusion is to be drawn from this part 
of the evidence, it can only be said that apparently some 
interests think they would gain and others think they would 
lose, and that the people who think they would gainare for it, 
and the people who think they would lose are against it. 
It may be added, without levity, that a result like this does 
not put the question much “forrarder.” ven if it were 
possible to balance the account and set the gains against 
the losses, it is clearly not on such evidence or fur such a 
result that the defences of England ought to be weakened 
and her burdens increased. But a similar result, and one 
not perhaps quite so expected, is obtained in another class 
of witnesses—the class of scientific experts. The testimony 
of many of these is not, on the face of it, unfavourable to 
the Tunnel. Colonel Beaumont, who indeed is a strongly 
interested party, is certain that the Tunnel can be safely 
made; Sir F. Aset is certain it can be blown up; the 
Director of Fortifications is certain that its landward end 
can be efficiently guarded. It is not making an uncom- 
plimentary remark to these gentlemen to suggest that any 
contrary opinions on their part would argue a remarkable 
distrust each in his own special art and mystery. If engi- 
neering cannot make satisfactory tunnels, it is of no use 
to keep engineers ; if explosives cannot be trusted to blow 
up what they are wanted to blow up, a man of science 
and spirit would certainly not devote his life to explosives ; 
and a Director of Fortifications, being a man of honour, 
would of course throw up his post if he were convinced 
that Dover cannot be saved by fortifying. This consider- 
ation does not destroy the value of such evidence, but it is 
at least a formidable set-off to it. It is especially formid- 
able when the third class of testimony is considered—the 
testimony of which Sir Lintorn Simmons, Sir Astiey 
Coorer Key, and the Duke of Campripce are the most 
distinguished exponents. Here not only is the evidence 
all the other way, but the result of the application of the 
test is quite the other way too. It is not in the least the 
interest of any of these gallant officers to deprecate a 
Tunnel. If a Tunnel is made, the army and the navy, as they 
very frankly tell us, will be more, not less, in request 
than before. By deprecating it they are actually contra- 
vening the dictates of professional vanity and professional 
interest. If a famous military engineer, an admiral of 
experience afloat and ashore, and a commander-in-chief 
recommended the nation to build a great fortress, to make 
work for a more powerful navy, to create the new interests 
and patronage involved in the increase of the army by a 
permanent garrison eight or ten thousand strong, it might 
be well to suspect the advice. But the facts are exactly 
the other way. These distinguished counsellors do not 
tell us that there is nothing like leather. They tell us 
that leather is a very costly and a very dubiously efficient 
article in the circamstances. There could hardly be a 


tga guarantee of sincerity and of trustworthiness than 
is. 


The evidence of the Duke of Camsrivee, as reported, 
sums up once more in a very plain but singularly 
straightforward and effective manner the arguments— 
it 1s scarcely rash to call them the unanswerable argu- 
ments—against the Tunnel. 


grant it. It will be admitted, even by Sir Epwarp 
Watkry himself, that no such commercial advantage 
can possibly balance the risk of a forced capitulation 
to a sudden enemy. But, say Sir Epwarp and his 
friends, this capitulation is a chimera. It is here that the 
Commanper-in-Cuter’s evidence, supported by almost the 
whole weight of military testimony and of common sense, 
comesin. Grant that the most perfect appliances can be 
devised for destroying the Tunnel. They must be used 


Grant that some commercial | 


advantage would result. This is of itself dubions, but with a Second Chamber which has shown itself so entirely 


| 


either before the declaration of war or after. If a minute is 
allowed to elapse after, accident, treachery, or the celerity of 
the enemy may make them useless. If before, where is the 
Government which would take the responsibility of destroy- 
ing millions-worth of property, perhaps for nothing ? 
Every Englishman of sanse knows that not one English 
statesman in a hundred would take that responsibility, and 
that, as time goes on, it is less, not more, likely that it 
would be taken. At the moment when an exceptionally 
strong Government has avowed itself unable to screw 
itself up to the point of accepting the responsibility 
of making a Tunnel or refusing to make one, who will 
say that any Government would take the responsibility 
of destroying it? Then there is the necessary increase 
of the army. At the present moment .the authori- 
ties are confessing mournfully that they cannot get 
recruits; that, though they advertise like the cheap 
schoolmaster ‘diet unlimited, and no corporal punish- 
“ment,” recruits will not come in. That the Tunvel 
would involve an increase in the army is a fact undis- 
puted. The best authorities say that it would mean a 
very much larger increase than the few thousands ne- 
cessary to garrison Dover. No authority disputes the 
necessity of those few thousands. Where, it may be 
asked, are the few thousands in excess to come from 
when there is a deficit of many thousands as it is, and 
how does a country which grumbles already at its army 
expenditure like the prospect of paying for them? There 
is, indeed, an answer to this and to all questions of the 
kind—an answer to which the Tunnel advocates are very 
welcome if they like to use it. The Tunnel plus the con- 
scription is at least a consistent and reasonable proposal. 
They wish to make England a Continental Power; to 
annihilate the Channel. Be it so; the appointed burdens 
of a Continental Power will then follow. When the 
Tunnel is made, the first two passengers to come over will 
be National Danger and Compulsory Service. One may be 
sent back, but most assuredly not both. 


FRENCH POLITICAL FREAKS, 


i i French Senate cannot, any more than the English 
House of Lords, complain of having no friends. 
Whenever either body has any important measure before 
it, a multitude of disinterested advisers at once present 
themselves. Ordinarily speaking the French Radical, like 
his English brother, has no love for Second Chambers. 
He prefers the sweet simplicity of a single Assembly, to 
which is given neither time for thought nor place for 
repentance. So long however as Second Chambers are 
suffered to exist, they will occasionally have the power 
of thwarting, or at least delaying, the accomplishment 
of some end which lies very near the heart of the 
Radical party. It is quite astonishing how eager the 
Radicals become under these circumstances that the 
Second Chamber shall not injure itself by obstinate 
resistance. On their own showing obstinate resistance 
is precisely the line they should most wish a Second 
Chamber to take. Such resistance must end, they say, 
in the reconstruction or abolition of the ill-advised As- 
sembly which offers it, and there is nothing which at 
other times they more ostentatiously desire than one or 
other of these alternatives. It is odd, therefore, to find 
them, with reconstruction or abolition almost within their 
reach, imploring the Second Chamber not to push matters 
to this extreme. Why should it not be left to push matters 
to any extreme it likes, if the only result of so doing will 
be its own ruin ? 

It is suspicious, therefore, to find M. Rance addressing 
an affectionate appeal to the Senate to pass the Magistracy 
Bill without material alteration. When the Senate rejectg 
a measure in which M. Ravc is interested, he commonly 
makes the vote a text for a homily on the necessity of 
revising the Constitution. How can the Republic exist 


out of harmony with the Chamber which directly repre- 
sents the people? ‘To-day it is not a question of rejection, 
but of the risk of rejection; yet, instead of tempting the 
Senate to its fate, M. Ranc is only anxious that it should 
give no occasion to the Revisionists to press their favourite 
project upon the country. Probably M. Ranc is secretly 


convinced that the country cares so little about the 


Magistracy Bill that its rejection would in no way en- 
danger the position of the Senate in the Constitution. 
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Consequently the only way of making sure of the Magis- 
tracy Bill is to frighten the Senate into passing it. If this 
plan fails, the indifference of the country to the loss of the 
reform which is alleged to be so indispensable may en- 
courage the Senate to further experiments in the same 
direction. 

At present it seems likely that M. Ravoc’s tactics will 
succeed. The Senate is not a courageous body; and, 
though it has onceor twice stood to its guns and found 
that no harm has come of it, it jis always doubtful whether 
it will not shrink in any given case from adding to the 
catalogue of its offences. As commonly happens, there is 
a compromise talked of which will have the double advan- 
tage of conceding the main issue, and yet appearing to 
modify the Bill in its most important particular. It seems 
to be admitted that the number of judgeships in France 
is in excess of the requirement ; and no serious opposition 
would be offered to a Bill suppressing a specific number of 
tribunals, or reducing the staff of which each tribunal is 
composed. The compromise which will be proposed to, 
and very possibly accepted by, the Senate, would not only 
enable the Government to take this step, but would 
empower them ‘to dismiss any judge they thought fit, pro- 
vided that the total number so dismissed did not exceed 
the number of places suppressed. Thus if a judgeship 
was abolished at Bordeaux and Toulouse, the Keeper 
of the Seals, might dismiss judges at Lille and Rheims, 
the only limit being that the list of persons dismissed 
did not in the end exceed the list of places abolished. 
The fatal objection to this scheme is that it really 
gives the Government all that they can care to have. 
There might be only one hundred judgeships suppressed in 
all France, and yet, if the Government were permitted to 
send about their business, not the occupants of the par- 
ticular posts done away with, but any judges they might 
choose, the terror excited in the magistracy would be just 
as great as though the unlimited power given by the Bill 
as it stands were retained in its final form. The political 
value of irremovability lies in the hold which it gives the 
Executive over the judicial body. Magistrates cease to be 
independent. because they hold their offices at the mercy of 
a Minister. But whether they can all be dismissed at 
pleasure, or only a fraction of them, is of no importance, 
provided that the choice of this fraction rests with the 
Government. That single condition is enough to deprive 
of all its value the irremovability of the remainder. 


‘Two incidents of greater, because more personal, interest 
than the fortunes of any Bill have lately occupied the 
attention of the French public. One of these is the 
marriage of the Sub-Prefect of La Fléche, the other the 
terms of the offer made to M. Risor by Gamperra, at the 
time when the Great Ministry was in process of forma- 
tion. The Sub-Prefect, or rather the lady the Sub-Pre- 
fect was about to marry, was anxious that the ceremony 
should not be purely civil. But tothe performance of any 
ecclesiastical rites there was the fatal barrier that the Sub- 
Prefect had been excommunicated for his share in the dis- 

rsion of the Benedictines at Solesmes. The Abbot, 

owever, was merciful, the excommunication was removed, 
and the Sub-Prefect went on his honeymoon with the con- 
sciousness that all the ceremonies needed to propitiate his 
bride had been duly performed. Either as a coincidence or 
a consequence of this the monks, or some of them, returned 
to the abbey, and a force of fifteen gendarmes and six 
locksmiths was sent about a fortnight ago to expel them 
once more. When the gendarmes arrived they found no 
one in possession but a gardener engaged in tending the 
monastic lettuces. The explanation of this seems to have 
been that the Government were willing to connive at the 
return of the monks to the abbey so long as they 
were not caught there when the gendarmes paid their 
visit, and the monks had been somehow apprised that 
the visit would be made on that particular day. Un- 
fortunately for the community of Solesmes, Mgr. Frepre. 
is more concerned in bringing ridicule upon the Govern- 
ment than in minimizing the friction between them 
and the religious orders. The incidents of the Sub- 
Prefect’s marriage supplied him with a capital story to 
tell to the Chamber, and he was not disposed to let the 
opportunity slip because the immediate result might 
be to stimulate the authorities to resume the suspended 
crusade. It is not at all the wish of the Extreme Right 
that the Church should find the bark of the Republic worse 
than its bite. Indeed, the more French Catholics can 
be convinced that the bark will always be followed by 


a bite the more disposed they will be to welcome any other 
form of government as a change for the better. M. Mapizgg 
pe MontJan was quite willing to make common cause with 
the Bishop of Ancers in pinning down the Government 
to its avowed policy, and at his instigation the Chamber 
adopted an order of the day approving all former steps 
taken to disperse the religious congregations, and pledging 
the Government to adopt similar measures whenever neces- 
sary. It is to be feared that the Sub-Prefect will come 
but badly out of this conflict. To have asked to have an 
excommunication removed is a sin of too deep a dye 
to be lightly forgiven. 

Gambetra’s overtures to M. Risor are interesting because 
they bear on the question of the hour. M. Retnacu has 
lately published the fact that Gamperta, when he set to 
work to form the Great Ministry, was anxious in the first 
instance to make it co-extensive with the Republican party, 
When M. Rinor declined the offer of a seat in his Cabinet, 
Gambetta volunteered the assurance that there was no 
substantial difference between them on the question of 
irremovability. He was as determined as M. Rivor himself 
that this principle should not be tampered with, and he 
gave as his reason the harm which the Empire ‘had 
done itself by not maintaining it in its full integrity, 
M. Risor thought that Gamperra’s resolution would not 
stand the pressure that would be brought to bear on it 
when once his Ministry was formed, and he declined the 
offer. But it may be imagined how inopportunely this 
disclosure comes just at the moment when an Opportunist 
Government has carried a Bill to make magistrates 
removable through the Chamber under the shadow, so to 
say, of Gamperra’s name. Instead of existing to carry 
out his policy in every detail, they are already shown to 
have gone against it in one most important particular. If 
they are the inheritors of GampeTra’s mantle, they are 
already using it to cover different wishes and different 
intentions. They may try their hardest to explain away 
M. Rimor’s statement, but unluckily M. Risor belongs 
to that type of men whose words carry immediate con- 
viction. 


THE YOSEMITE. 


A the more recent traditions of the Yosemite Valley 
the vacation ramble of an English schoolmaster is deservedly 
enshrined. This modern rambler, disdaining the soft allurements 
of repose, determined within the limits of a six-weeks’ midsummer 
holiday to feast his eyes on the gem of American scenery. For 
nineteen days and nights did this learned enthusiast exhaust his 
wearied frame, and the appliances of locomotion, ere he gained 
“ Inspiration Point,” and beheld the famous Valley spread out to 
his enraptured gaze. For nineteen days and nights did he solace 
himself with the spectacle as he returned over the rolling prairie 
and the heaving wave to the routine of chastisement and instruc- 
tion, after a sojourn in Paradise of just four days, Whether this 
worthy successor to Dr. Syntax deemed himself sufficiently repaid 
for his exertions by this chant glimpse of the charms of the Valley 
and the abiding sense of superiority which, as Dr. Johnson main- 
tained, is the chief reward of sight-seeing, history does not relate. 
Perhaps, however, we may take for granted, without crediting 
ourselves with any such unusual knowledge of human nature as 
was attributed to Sam Slick, that the travelled pedagogue, having 
undergone so much in Dero of the picturesque, expressed him- 
self more than satisfied with his trip, and did not fail to oblige 
the youths committed to his charge with a very particular de 
scription of the famous Valley. 

It is, in truth, difficult to exaggerate the strange beauty of that 
spot. The highly-coloured descriptions of Transatlantic scenes 
contained in certain popular books of travel had often caused us 
to view with soy Rares the comparatively prosaic reality. 
Our expectations then were not unduly raised. We honestly re 
solved to appraise the charms of the Valley with an unprejudiced 
eye. We came, if not like Balaam to curse, at all events to 
criticize, and, like Balaam, in the end we blessed it altogether. 
Tt is not that any one rock or any one waterfall, taken by itself, 
is more striking or beautiful than all other rocks or waterfalls in 
the world; it is rather the collection within a small compen of 
many and diverse beauties that has given to this Valley the 
reputation it enjoys and deserves. There are two or three water- 
falls in Norway that vie in grandeur and volume of water with 
the Yosemite fall in the spring, when the melting snow sends & 
huge torrent over nearly 3,000 feet of rock to feed the stream 
below. There are crags in Switzerland and elsewhere that present 
as terrible a precipice to the view as any to be seen in the Valley, 
though neither in Switzerland nor anywhere else to our knowledge 
is to be found a wall of rock at once so high, so precipitous, 80 
smooth, and presenting such an appearance of solidity as that 
absolutely perpendicular precipice, more than a mile in length, an¢ 
nearly three-quarters of a mile high, known as “ El Capitan. 
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The fir-trees, too, are magnificent both in size and foliage. The 
trees of several species commonly attain a height of 200 feet, and 
gometimesrun up to 250 feet. They are almost perfect in form, being, 
unlike the firs in Switzerland, very little damaged by the winter's 
snow. ‘The cones of the sugar pine, fifteen inches long, hang 

fully from the extreme end of the branches, and contain an 
edible seed about the size of the kernel of a hazel-nut. These 
seeds the few Indians who still remain in the Valley are employed 
to collect, much to the disgust of the squirrels, whose favourite 
food is thus ruthlessly appropriated. The acorn, too, is produced 
in abundance, and its possession is hotly contested between 
Indians, squirrels, blue-jays, and woodpeckers—a contest in which 
“the poor Indian” usua ly gets the best of it. The first com- 
batant to put in an appearance is the woodpecker, to whose lot 
falls the greatest share of the hard work. Having selected a 
rotten fir-tree, he honeycombs its bark with holes convenient for 
the reception of the acorns, with which he proceeds to stuff those 
holes. This he does with a view, so itis said, not of devouring 
the acorns, but of attracting certain maggots to whom those acorns 
are a delicacy, which maggots are in their turn much esteemed b 
the woodpecker. The blue-jay, however, covets the acorns, and, 
in the woodpecker’s absence, proceeds to pick them out and eat 
them,a work in which he is assisted by the squirrels. Then 
comes the Indian and burns down the tree, picks out the 
remaining acorns, pounds them to a pulp, drenches that pulp, 
having placed it on the sand, with a copious flow of water to 
take out the astringent taste, and defends his store from the 
squirrels by putting it in a rough kind of basket raised from 
the ground on sticks, and covered by branches of fir with the 
sharp ends of the leaves downwards. It is hard to credit 
the Indian with this ingenious device, for his intellect is on 
most subjects about on a par with his industry, which is with 
him an almost non-existent virtue. He will indeed sometimes 
work on the roads with great perseverance for two or even three 
days together; but he cannot be relied upon for hard work, or 
indeed for any work at all. It is only fair to mention that the 
Indians near the Yosemite belong to one of the most debased 
tribes. 

Tourists have in California but little reason to dread the coy- 
ness of nature which in some other parts of the world interferes 
materially with their enjoyment. There is scarcely ever any rain 
or mist to obscure the view or damp the ardour of the traveller, 
who can rely not only upon fine weather, but, during the greater 
part of the season, even upon the direction and strength of the 
wind. If he wishes to see the huge rocks reflected in the “ mirror 
lake,” he knows that before 9 A.M. its surface will be absolutely 
unruffled by the slightest breath of air. Later on in the day the 
fierce heat of the sun will be tempered by a soft wind down the 
Valley, and towards the evening a breeze will spring up in the 
direction. 

ith these advantages of climate and scenery, time in the 
Yosemite passes pleasantly enough to the lover of what is pic- 
turesque and grand in nature. It cannot, however, be alleged 
with truth that the inhabitants of this favoured spot have applied 
themselves with any great ardour or success to the task of 
ministering to the comforts of the stranger. Considering the 
large and continuous supply of travellers throughout the season, the 
accommodation provided is meagre in the extreme, and very dear. 
This state of things is due, not to any want of enterprise on the 
part of the American citizen, but to the action of the Government 
of the United States, which has annexed the Valley in perpetuity 
asa public recreation ground, and refuses to recognize the inn- 
keepers and other caterers for the public otherwise than as tenants 
on sufferance. By virtue of this arrangement it devolves upon the 
public to recompense their caterers in hard cash for the insecurity 
of tenure of which those caterers complain. Enormous profits and 
quick returns to the innkeepers attest the practical result of Govern- 
ment interference on behalf of the tourist. Everything is arranged 
with a view to the smallest possible initial outlay consistent with 
affording just so much food and shelter as shall suffice to entrap the 
prey. Many ofusarepainfully aware of the extreme practical sagacity 
of our American cousins in turning to pecuniary account the 
beauties of Niagara. That sagacity is no less conspicuously dis- 
played in the Yosemite. Ifthe owner of the one livery stable in 
the Valley had to buy hay and oats with their weight in silver, his 
profits would still excite the envy of his English brethren. Driving, 
it may be said, isa luxury. Well, suppose the pedestrian whose 
strength has not succumbed after the journey from San Francisco 
should be minded to trust to his own legs, such a one will 
probably direct his course upward, by an attractive path leading 
to a well-known point of view. he thinks thus to protect 
his pocket he is much mistaken. For, by an extension of the 
system of toll-taking unknown, we believe, in any other part 
of the world, he is mulcted in the monstrous sum of a dollar 
for walking along a path constructed on land dedicated by 
statute law to the public—a path which bears on no part of it 
any outward or visible sign whatever of its being other than 
a public footway. Among irascible travellers this unexpected 
demand for black-mail sometimes oceasions an amount of soreness 
which seriously detracts from the enjoyment of the scenery. It 
1s indeed related of a canny Scot that, on being thus mulcted half 
an hour after entering the Valley, he cleared out of it early next 
morning, and expressed himself at dinner in such contemptuous 
terms of the natural beauties of the e as made it clear that 
his judgment had been completely upset by the untoward 
Occurrence, 


If that Scotchman was as much disappointed with the view as 
he expressed himself to be, he had indeed great reason for 
annoyance, as the journey from San Francisco is very tiring, and 
fabulously expensive. It is, however, in some parts extremely 
interesting. The first half-hour or so is pleasantly spent on board 
a gigantic ferry-boat, built high out of water like the steamers 
that ply on the Hudson River. Part of the lower and principal 
deck is reserved for ladies; “ gents” are therefore requested not 
to spit upon that select portion of the vessel. Considering the 
limitless expanse of ocean on which the expectorating skill of the 
Californian may be practised, considering also the large expanse 
of deck which is still devoted to that pastime, it is not, we 
venture to think, unreasonable to ask that “ gents” who insist 
on obtruding their company on the fair sex should only do so 
on the terms indicated. The notice is, however, little regarded. 
Habit, we suppose, is too strong. Leaving the ferry, seven or 
eight hours in the train over dusty and dreary plains brings the 
traveller to Madera—his altini-glene for the night. He may 
either leave San Francisco in the afternoon and arrive at Madera 
during the small hours of the morning, in which case he passes the 
night in a sleeping-car dropped at the station, or starting in the 
morning he may arrive about sunset. In the latter case he will 
pass the night at the inn close by, whence starts the coach in 
which he will spend the whole of the following day with brief 
intervals for meals. If not yet accustomed to the sturdy in- 
dependence of the American character, he will be surprised on 
alighting from the train to find that no steps at all are being taken 
for the removal of his luggage from the conspicuous position it 
occupies by the side of the line. Its fate, he will discover, is a 
subject of no interest whatever to any one but the owner. He 
is fortunate if he finds a lad with nothing “ pertickler” to do 
who will lend a helping hand. On entering the inn he will 
receive @ practical lesson in the results of monopoly. No 
obsequious waiter or pretty chambermaid comes forward to learn 
and minister to his wishes; there is no ‘ manager” to appeal to 
like that important personage at the hotel at San Francisco, 
who is instantly recognized from his photograph hung up at the 
railway stations next to that of the President; so our traveller be- 
takes himself to the bar, where alone there is any sign of life. 
Here indeed is the proprietor ; but it is as difficult to attract his 
attention as it is in another place to catch the Speaker's eye. 
However, should a convenient lull occur in the demand for liquor, 
the request for bed and board wil] receive attention, the stranger 
will be informed of the dinner-hour, and let into possession of a 
small bedroom tenanted during the hot season by mosquitoes of 
good whose voracity no unfair precaution hag 
been taken in the way of providing curtains. The insects and 
their prey are left to fight it out between them on equal terms. 
The coach starts at seven next morning—a lumbering vehicle, 
drawn by four, six, or eight horses, according to the number of 
the passengers and the state of the road. It is to be regretted 
that the Father of his Country did not, like Napoleon, or General 
Wade of road-making fame, use his great influence in educati 
his countrymen to appreciate the advantages of a good ro: 
That from Madera to the Yosemite would in any civilized 
country except America be called a bad road when at its best, 
which is at the beginning of the tourist season. ‘The repairs 
then made are calculated to a nicety so as to last throughout the 
season, leaving the road at the end of it in a condition just 
short of dangerous. Consequently the coaches are necessarily 
built with a view rather to strength and solidity than to the 
comfort of the passengers. The wear and tear, the bumping and 
the jolting, inflicted on man and beast and carriage by an average 
American road, beggars description. On the coaches that run 
between Madera and the Yosemite the tourist should pray for 

lenty of fellow-passengers—for his best chance to escape a 

ruising is to be securely wedged in with a dozen other victims, 
the fatter the better. But if the roads are capable of improvement, 
it must be acknowledged that the driving is admirable. The pace 
and the accuracy with which a team of eight horses is driven 
round the sharpest curves is truly wonderful—an experience, on 
the whole, perhaps more exciting than agreeable. The excitement 
culminates when, as often happens, the coaches to and from the 
Valley do not meet at the appointed spot. In such cases the 
coach that arrives first pursues, after a Irie pause, its onward 
course, and is liable at any turn of the road to encounter the 
other coach, Now as the curves are remarkably sharp, and the 
road is in many places too narrow for the two coaches to pass, a 
difficulty sometimes arises which is only surmounted with much 
trouble, and occasionally at considerable risk to one of the coaches, 
Indeed, when the two teams happen to meet, as some day in all 
probability they will, at the apex of a curve on a steep hill, 
there will be trouble with both coaches, and the population of the 
United States will undergo a sudden reduction. 


PONTIFICAL LETTERS OF LEO XIII. ON IRELAND. 


‘WHEN the last Papal Circular on Ireland was noticed in our 
columns a month ago, we took occasion to observe that 
there could be no doubt about its representing the genuine and 
decided sentiments of the reigning Pontiff, and indeed substantially 
of his predecessors also. Whatever mystery might be supposed 
to attach to the mission of Mr. Errington—and the matter yo 
simple enough when stripped of the clouds of verbiage in whi 
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speakers on both sides of the House have chosen to involve it— 
neither his influence nor that said to have been exercised at Rome 
in thesame direction, on behalf of his co-religionists, by the late 
Sir George Bowyer, was needed to convince the Pope that his duty 
and his interest alike demanded his casting the entire weight of 
his high authority into the scale of order and not into that of 
rebellion and murder, We have already pointed out that, in spite 
of his little sympathy for Protestant Governments as such, this had 
been all along the aim of the Irish policy of Pius IX., which was 
effectively seconded, after his own peculiar fashion, by Cardinal 
Cullen, and this view is abundantly confirmed by the Retrospect 
just printed at the Propaganda Press at Rome of Illegal and 
Seditious Movements in Ireland Contrasted with the Principles of 
the Catholic Church as shown in the Writings of Cardinal Cullen. 
Leo XIII. however has brought, if not a more determined, 
a more statesmanlike and intelligent resolution to bear on 
the gravity of the crisis, and has known how to speak out 
with a simplicity and directness as refreshing as it is un- 
usual in documents emanating from the Vatican. The Refro- 
spect, issued presumably by his orders, is a timely publica- 
tion, but a far higher importance necessarily — to the 
summary of his own Pontifical Acts, since published by his ex- 
press command, under the title, De Rebus Hibernicis nuperrima 
Apostolice Sedis Acta, and ranging over the last three years and 
a half. It demonstrates at once the perfect consistency and the 
unfaltering decision of the line taken from the first hy the pre- 
sent occupant of the Chair of Peter in his dealings with Irish 
disaffection, and leaves very little room for the ingenious “ mini- 
mizing” which even such respectable critics as our contemporary 
the Tablet have thought it discreet to apply to the latest Papal 
Circular. It is only due to his Holiness to say that both in act 
and word he has all along pursued a uniform and straightforward 
policy which finds an emphatic, but natural and obvious, summing 
up in the missive of May 11. Those Irish writers and speakers 
who illustrated the native fervour of their Hibernian Catholicism 
by declaring that “the pastoral simplicity ” of his Holiness had 
been grossly deceived by “‘ the specious mendacity ” of the enemies 
of their country, and appealed in language more forcible than 
deferential from Philip drunk to Philip sober—pending which 
appeal they recognized Mr. Parnell as “the head of their political 


Church ”—must at least be content to admit now that Philip is’ 


suffering from no mere passing paroxysm of intoxication. If 
“the poison of lying assertions” has drugged his pastoral sim- 
plicity, he has been under the influence of the same fatal narcotic 
ever since his accession to the Papal throne, and they may as 
well say at once, as indeed Mr. Mayne did say pretty plainly 
at a meeting of the League, that on political—he might have 
added on moral—questions they don’t care twopence what so 
wrongheaded a Pontiff may choose to tell them. 

Five separate documents are comprised in the collection just 
published by order of his Holiness. The earliest of them is a 
circular addressed as far back as January 1, 1880, to the Arch- 
bishop of Armagh, as Primate of All Ireland, and the other Irish 
Archbishops and Bishops. It begins by referring to serious 
differences which had arisen in some parts of the country, and had 
even led a majority of the faithful to abandon their pastors alto- 
gether, and “ prefer the counsels of wrong-minded persons to the 
salutary guidance of their clergy and bishops.” The bishops are 
therefore exhorted to take counsel together on this subject, in 
accordance with the decision of the Synod of Maynooth in 1875, 
and in cases of differences of opinion among themselves to refer the 
whole matter to the Apostolic See. This advice, sensible as far as 
it goes, evidently did not prove adequate to the occasion. In the 
following November the too famous Archbishop of Cashel and some 
half-dozen other Irish prelates were in Rome, and laid their views 
on Ireland before the Pope, while Lord O'Hagan, Mr. Errington, 
and some other Roman Catholic laymen urged upon him their very 
opposite estimate of the situation; in consequence of which the 

uasi official or officious Aurora was made to publish an explicit 
baat ter: of the inspiration of the offensive Parnellite articles— 
written by an Italian priest fresh from the United States—which 
had appeared there. Dr, MacCabe, already Archbishop of 
Dublin, Dut not yet a Cardinal, came to Rome shortly afterwards. 
The second document in the collection is a letter addressed to 
him by the Pope himselfon January 3, 1881—just a twelvemonth 
after the despatch of the former circular—which shows clearly 
enough which party among the bishops had secured the sanction 
ef Rome. This letter opens with a warm commendation of the 
pastoral recently addressed by the Archbishop to the clergy and 
faithful of his diocese—published at the time in the newspapers— 
and goes on to express the deep anxiety felt by his Holiness at 
the present condition of Ireland and his fear lest in seeking the 
alleviation of their sufferings, which in itself was of course legi- 
timate, the people should tarnish what are somewhat euphemisti- 
cally Pate “their hereditary virtues” by failing in due sub- 
mission to their lawful rulers. Then follows a paragraph, not 
wholly devoid of the grandiose verbosity proper to Papal missives 
even under such a pontificate as the present one, but which, if due 
regard be paid to the es we have italicized, will be seen to 
speak on the main point with no uncertain sound, and cannot well 
have escaped the apprehension of the personages to whom it was 
immediately addressed :— 

For this reason, whenever serious agitation has arisen in Ireland for 
the defence and protection of national interests, the Roman Pontiffs have 


always endeavoured by counsel and admonition to tranquillize excited 
feelings, lest moderation should be lost sight of and justice violated, and 


some course of action, however right in itself, should change by the influence 
of passion into sediti iol Our counsels were accordingly directeg 
to induce Irish Catholics to take in all things the Church as their teachor 
and guide, and, conforming entirely to her precepts, to reject the allure. 
ments of iniquitous doctrines. ... « 

We ourselves, following the example of our predecessor, on the rst of last 

June took the opportunity, as you are aware, of issuing plain instructions 
to all the Irish bishops, enjoining upon the Irish peoplé to give the utmost 
heed to their bishops, and not to fail in the religious observance of their 
duty. Shortly after, in the month of November, we assured some Irish 
bishops, who came to Rome to visit the tombs of the Apostles, of our earnest 
anxiety for the welfare of Ireland, but we added that it was not lawful to 
disturb order on account of it. This moderation best harmonizes with the 
doctrines and precepts of the Catholic Church, and will, we cannot doubt, 
serve best the interests of Ireland. For we have confidence in the justice 
of those who rule the country, and whose great experience is generally 
tempered with judgment. Ireland will far more safely and easily obtain what 
she wants if she will adopt only the means sanctioned by law, and avoid 
causes of offence. 
Two months after the despatch of this letter the Pope gave g 
public and solemn testimony to his approval of the loyal and law- 
abiding policy of Archbishop MacCabe by raising him to the 
sacred purple. On coming to Rome to receive his Hat the new 
Cardinal again conferred at length with his Holiness on the 
state of Ireland, and on his return summoned a meeting of all the 
bishops. Meanwhile the dark record of Irish rebellion and law- 
lessness entered on a fresh stage by the perpetration of a new and 
yet more hideous crime. On May 6 Lord Frederick Cavendish and 
Mr. Burke were assassinated in Phonix Park. It was probably 
this shocking event which gave immediate occasion to the second 
letter of the Pope to Cardinal MacCabe, dated August 1, 1882. 

In this document bis Holiness not unnaturally observes that 
the condition of Ireland causes him more anxiety than comfort, 
and complains that “men have stained themselves with atrocious 
murders, as though it were possible to find hope for national happi- 
ness in public disgrace and crime.” He then declares that the Irish 
are only justified in contending for their rights by lawful means, 
not by violence or the aid of secret societies, “ which under the 
pretext of vindicating a right generally end in violent disturbance 
of the public peace.” And he adds, with a fine stroke of irony 
which Dr. Croke and his episcopal allies must have winced 
under :— 

Since the Irish are proud, and deservedly, to be called Catholics, which 

means, as St. Augustine explains, guardians of integrity, and followers of 
what is right, let them bear out to the full their name ; and even when they 
are asserting their rights, let them strive to be what they are called. Let 
them remember that the first of liberties is to be free from crime, and let 
them so conduct themselves through life that none of them may suffer the 
penalties of the law as a murderer, or a thief, a railer, or a coveter of other 
men’s things. 
The clergy, and especially the younger clergy, are to be 
admonished to hold aloof from political controversy and to be 
watchful and laborious in helping to promote the preservation of 
order, nor is there any reason to doubt that Ireland will, without 
any violent method,. attain the prosperity she desires. There is 
no ground for distrusting the honesty and goud will of the English 
Government :— 


For, as we signified to you on another occasion, we are confident that the 
statesmen who preside over the administration of public affairs will give 
satisfaction to the Irish when they demand what is just. Not only does 
reason warrant this belief, but also the well-known political prudence of 
those statesmen, since it cannot be doubted that the well-being of Ireland 
is connected with the tranquillity of the whole Empire. 


On J weg 1 of the present year the Pope addressed a third letter 
to Cardinal MacCabe and the other bishops, commending their 
zeal in calming disturbance, but at the same time insisting that it 
must in no degree be relaxed. The adherents of evil societies do 
not cease from deeds of crime but continue to excite popular pas- 
sions, and by the adoption of remedies worse than the disease are 
leading their countrymen not to safety but destruction. At such 
a time it is the imperative duty of the clergy to employ their best 
efforts to aid the bishops “in calming the passions of their 
countrymen and checking further disturbance.” And with a view 
to the proper exercise of this salutary influence of the sacred 
ministry great caution must be observed as to the attendance of 
priests at public meetings, above all in cases where angry discus- 
sions and dissensions are likely to arise. The younger cle 
should keep away from such assemblies altogether, and those ecc 
siastics only be permitted to attend whose mature age and experi- 
ence justifies the confidence of their bishops in their wisdom and 
discretion for “ guiding an excited assembly to what is right and 
honest, resisting the fallacies of the evil-disposed, guarding the 
cause of justice, and defending the most judicious courses.” This 
third and last of the Pope's letters to Cardinal MacCabe was 
followed up four months later by the still more explicit Circular 
of May 11, to which we have already called the attention of our 
readers, when his Holiness had—if we may be permitted to apply 
the phrase to so exalted a personage—the manliness and g 
sense to break through the conventional etiquette of elaborate 
allusions and generalities usually adopted in such documents, and 
directly and by name to condemn the Parnell Testimonial Fund. 
But still that circular, as we have already more than once insisted, 
marks no new departure ; it simply reasserts in more precise and di 
rect terms and applies to a particular and critical case the continuous 
teaching of a series of documents extending over three years and 
a half, which must be taken to express the steady and unflinching 
mind and policy of the Vatican in regard to Irish affairs during at 
all events the whole of the present pontificate. It has indeed been 
pointed out, truly enough, that several passages in this latest 
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ntifical manifesto are simply repetitions, and sometimes even 
verbal reproductions, of the language of previous documents 
emanating from the same source. : 

It is hardly necessary however to point out that the formal 
issue of this Pontifical Blue-Book, so to call it, by express command 
of his Holiness clenches and confirms the separate and collective 
weight of its several contents, besides bp | a direct appeal to the 
verdict of public opinion on the subject. 1t shows that the Pope 
has, in colloquial phrase, put his foot down and does not mean to 
budge. Henceforth those Irish Catholics who persist in following 
the lead of Mr. Parnell will be deprived—we do not say of all 
pretext—but of all possibility of imagining that their principles 
and course of action are not expressly condemned by the superior 
authority of their Church. They may still, if they please, consider 
the judicious “ removal” of landlords, Government officials, and 
other natural enemies of their oppressed and persecuted country a 
meritorious act, deserving the glory of heroism in this world and 
the aureole of martyrdom in the next; but they can no longer 
affect to doubt that their Church brands it with the ugly 


name of murder. They had assumed that political controversies | 


might be satisfactorily concluded, not indeed exactly by the 
ingenious method once suggested as a theological eirenicon, 
of “transferring the negative from the Commandments to 
the Creed”—for the Creed they desired to retain—but still 
by expunging it from the Commandments. ‘They are now 
warned by their chief spiritual pastor that this new and 
somewhat daring application of the Lutheran principle of faith 
without works is inadmissible even in Ireland, and that adherence 
to the Creed must be supplemented by observance of the Deca- 
logue. No doubt the lesson is an unwelcome one; in fact it has 
been publicly characterized by a Catholic M.P. “speaking as a 
Catholic,” as “ an insult to the priests and people of Ireland.” But 
it is perhaps worth their consideration, both as regards their tem- 
poral and what our Evangelical friends would call their “ eternal 
rospects,” whether it might not be discreet to act upon it. A 

ope, even when making what, as the Freeman's Journal has been 
careful to explain, is “ not an ex cathedrd pronouncement,” may 
happen to speak the truth, though in this instance his professed 
followers are apparently the least willing to admit it. 


CALICO IN THE CAUCASUS. 
I the latest reports are true, the first results of the Czar's 


coronation are by no means encouraging. The Imperial | 


Manifesto, with its meagre list of political concessions, caused 
great disappointment even in loyal Moscow. The ukase by which, 
we are now told, the old controversies about the Caucasian transit 
trade are to be settled will in all probability give rise to quite as 
much ill feeling in other parts of the country. It will of course 
gratify a small group of manufacturers in the central provinces, 
whose interests have been studied at the expense of the general 
community. But it must displease the officials of the Imperial 
Treasury and half of the Imperial Cabinet, who have firmly opposed 
the policy which the edict sanctions. What is still more serious, 
it will positively disgust the people of Tiflis, Kars, and of the 
whole Transcaucasian region, whose business and railway system 
must be badly affected by it; and,in view of the extension of 
Russian influence over Armenia, one would have supposed these 
were the very people whom a wise Czar would have sought to 
soothe and conciliate on the morrow of his coronation. The 
Moscow Gazette, for which the ukase represents a sort of per- 
sonal triumph over the sober statesmanship of the Empire, says 
that the controversy is to be settled in the interests of Russian 
traders, This means that such transit dues are to beimposed on Eng- 
lish goods intended for the markets, south of the mountains border- 
ing the Caspian, as will give Russlan merchants a monopoly of the 
salest, cheapest, and quickest route from the Black Sea thither. 
English merchants and English goods are thus to be driven off 
the shortest and best route. We are blandly informed that they 
may, if they please, use the old highway to Persia through 
Turkish territory vid Erzeroum, Hassan-Kale, and the Valley of 
Alishkert. This is treating the long-enduring British manufac- 
turer of high-priced printed calicoes, who has at present in his 
hands the bulk of the Transcaucasian transit trade, even worse 
than the little boy who had his apple taken from him and was 
then told he ought to console himself with the parings. In the 
present instance it is doubtful whether there are any parings 
available by way of solatium. The alternative route offered us is 
not only rough, but it is dear and unsafe. Moreover, even if it 
were as good and safe as the average rough English cross-road, the 
Erzeroum route surely could not compensate the English trader for 
the loss of that of which the Czar’s ukase robs him—free use of 
the through railway route from tlie Black Sea to the Caspian, now 
opened up by the extension of the line from Tiflis to Balu, The 
truth is, a glance at the map shows that all our goods destined 


for Persia can be conveyed from the Black Sea by one of two 
natural routes. They may go—and twenty years ago they always | 
went—overland from Trebizond, vid Erzeroum, or they may be 
Sent across the Caucasus through Russian territory over the Poti- 
Tiflis railway. The first route is the shortest in point of space. | 
But the latter, being a railway route, is quickest in point of | 
time, and since it was qpraet twenty years ago it has been the | 
favourite road for the foreign, which ‘for practical purposes may | 


be called the English, trade with Persia, the south littoral of the | 


Caspian, and Central Asia, And there must be a great deal 
to recommend it, for it cannot be called an ideal route, be- 
cause those who use it have to put up with many annoyances. 
Whenever goods for Persia are seat by it the English merchant 
has to pay duty on their entering Russian territory, just as if the 
were to besold in Russia; and this duty is not returned to him ti 
he has proved that they have passed through intact and without the 
least alteration in weight or bulk. Of course goods may be lost or 
stolen, or they may lose weight naturally in transit. The figures 
relating to quantity and value scheduled at the two ends of the 
road may, owing to official blundering, not tally; and in either 
of these cases the Russian Government keeps the prepaid duty, 
to the great loss of our merchants, who, indeed, would always 
suffer in this way did they not bribe the Custom-house officers to 
be honest or dishonest as occasion may demand. These are serious 
drawbacks to the use of this road; and that it is the favourite one, 
in spite of them, proves that the other route to which we are now 
to be driven must be nearly worthless to us for practical purposes. 
The eagerness of the English trader to use the Russian road in 
defiance of these drawbacks is a good gauge of the hardship he 
will suffer if no other route than that through the adjoining Turk- 
ish province is open to him. His objections to this latter route we 
have already hinted at. It is neglected and out of repair. It is 
only fit for horse or mule carriage at the best, and it is infested 
by brigands, who are not so easily satisfied as the official 
thieves of the Russian Custom House. Lastly, it not only takes 
longer to send goods by the Turkish than by the Russian road, 
but it costs more. As nearly as can be estimated, the expense of 
sending merchandise by the Poti-Tiflis railway is only 6/. a ton, 
whereas to send it vid Erzeroum costs 16/.a ton. Here, then, we 
have the grievances of the British trader and manufacturer 
focussed, If, in accordance with the Czar’s ukase, a prohibitory 
duty is to be imposed on British goods destined for Persia and 
Central Asia in their passage over the Caucasian isthmus, it will 
mean that, while the Russian merchant can send his bales quickly 
into Persia for 6/.a ton, the British merchant will have to send 
his by a slow rough unsafe route, the cost of transport by which 
will come to 16/. a ton. At present the value of this Trans- 
caucasian transit trade to us—mainly in expensive printed 
calicoes, in the making of which a vast amount of highly paid labour 
is employed in England—is about 900,000/, a year. It is avowedly 
with a view to rob us of this trade that the Czar has been induced 
to issue his ukase in the interests of a few manufacturers near 
Moscow, who find we are beating them in the markets of North 
Persia and Central Asia. 

The curious thing is that this little group of agitators, with the 
Moscow Gazette at their head, have not only succeeded in doing 
what Prince Gortchakoff failed to achieve during twenty years’ 
persistent striving, but have triumphed over the ablest half of the 
Czar’s own Cabinet, and that, too, in spite—not merely of the 
opposition of the patriotic Liberals, represented by the recently 
suppressed Golos—but of the protests of the people of the Trans- 
caucasus as well, This is what is meant by the mysterious hint 
of the Moscow Gazette that the victory has not been won 
without a struggle with powerful opponents deep in the councils 
of the Ozar, opponents whom nothing but the Imperial omni- 
potence, which we are reminded is fortunately independent of 
* Ministerial majorities,’ could overcome. That such violent 
methods of giving effect to a policy which sacrifices Imperial 
to sectional interests should be adopted at the present time is 
not in itself a happy omen for a new reign; indeed it suggests 
that the universal satisfaction which the well-drilled corps of 
“Special Correspondents” assure us has been evoked by the 
coronation of Alexander III., is an affair of the surface merely. 
And this becomes more than mere suggestion when we examine 
the facts, not from the standpoint of Moscow tradesmen, but from 
that of high Imperial policy. It was out of no special friendliness 
that the Russian Government, during the last twenty years— 
in fact, ever since the opening of the Poti-Tiflis railway— 
adopted a liberal policy in letting us use that line for our 
transit trade with Persia. By doing so they attracted a great 
deal of English capital to those parts. They identified our 
interests with their rule in the Caucasian isthmus, and ren- 
dered us rather apathetic as to what the incorrigible Turk did 
with the adjoining province, the road through which had little 
value for us. When intelligent statesmen in Russia advocate the 
continuance of the free transit trade, now that the extension of 
the line from Tiflis to Baku opens up through traffic from the 
Black Sea to the Caspian, they are seeking to justify to the 
world Russia’s pretensions to be something more than a mere 
greedy land-thief. They are trying to associate the extension of 
her dominion with the opening up of new markets for the world’s 
commerce. They have also a shrewd idea that by owen: boas 

olicy they are popularizing Russian rule in such centres as Kars, 
Trittis Poti, Baku—in fact all over the Caucasus and the Caspian 
littoral, where the prosperity of the people is increased by the 
briskness of the transit trade. They dis know that the Russian 
Exchequer is not now in a position to lose any advantage that 
fortune sends in its way, and that the Russian Minister of 
Finance—one of the strongest opponents of the ukase—is deeply 
interested in the continuance of the free transit trade, because 
the Government, besides making heavy advances for the con- 
struction of the Caucasian railway system, have also guaranteed 
a dividend of 5 per cent. to the shareholders. Nor can we wonder 
if they cannot place above such considerations as these the cir- 
cumstance that a few manufacturers near Moscow will gain a 
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monopoly of the Persian trade. What is most serious in the 
nt state of repressed is the 
mperial edict represents the triumph of a whose policy in 
commerce, as in aiken things, is to sacrifice Gt Russia for the sake 
of loyal and holy Moscow. It is the turn of the Transcaucasus 
to-day. Whose turn will it be to-morrow? In the meanwhile 
it is certain that a heavy blow has been dealt at our commercial 
interests by the ukase practically closing the Transcaucasian road 
to Persia against us—a blow which must be ry S indeed, seeing 
that, according to our diplomatic agents at St. Petersburg, our 
one hope of mitigating its severity lies in persuading the Turkish 
Government “to make a railway to the Persian frontier, or at 
least to make and maintain a carriageable road to it, and give all 
possible facilities to the traffic.” Truly the Czar has given us a 
new motive for improving the Turkish Government in Armenia ; 
but neither the Turk nor the British manufacturer need be called 
upon to be grateful to him for that. 


THE PARIS THEATRES. 


HE Opéra Comique has always succeeded in taking a high 

place among the operatic stages of Europe in spite of an 
orchestra which it is charitable to describe as second-rate. The 
reason is not far to seek; there is an admirable ensemble on the 
stage, and the members of the com rarely venture on attempt- 
ing anything beyond their means. M. Léo Delibes’s opera of Lakmé 
is pretty, and, in some passages, suggestive of better things, but it 
is decidedly monotonous. Many of our readers must be already 
familiar with the story of Lahmné, but we may glance at it in 
passing. The scene is laid in British India, and the action turns 
upon the falling in love of a British officer with the Indian 
priestess, Lakmé, Her father, the Brahmin, finding that his 
sanctuary has been defiled by the entrance of a European, vows 
vengeance, and succeeds in stabbing the offender, who is not how- 
ever mortally wounded. Lakmé s him toa hidden cabin in 
a forest, and cures him of his wound by her care. But in the 
meantime the natives have revolted against English rule, and her 
lover’s regiment is ordered to the front. At the moment when 
Lakmé presents a charmed cup to Gerald, which is to bind them 
together for life, the band of his regiment is heard in the dis- 
tance, and a brother officer appears who makes a grandiloquent 
speech about England's flag and a soldier's duty. All Gerald's 
friends appear as if by enchantment. Lakmé’s father suddenly 
turns up to make matters worse. Lakmé, in despair at seeing 
that Gerald’s heart is with his regiment, has seized and eaten 
a datura leaf, which takes fatal effect, and so the opera comes 
to an end. Nothing comes of the fact that Gerald is engaged 
to a certain “ Miss Ellen,” of whom we see very little. The 
opera is magnificently mounted, and leaves nothing to be de- 
sired in scenic effect. The distribution of colour of the groups 
on the stage is charming, but it is with the performers them- 
selyes that we have here to deal. It is difficult to speak too 
highly of Mile. van Zandt’s impersonation of the Indian girl 
of divine origin, and still more difficult to give an accurate 
idea of the peculiar qualities which make this performance 
totally different from what is usually seen on the operatic stage. 
More difficult music has often been sung with as admirable 
a method, and we need not go far to find first-rate singing and 
good acting as closely allied ; but there is a spontaneous quality 
about Mlle. van Zandt’s creation of Lakmé which stands alone in 
its excellence. In the first scene we see her worshipping the 
goddess whose temple she serves with a quiet fervour which is 
rarely to be met with on the stage. Her first emotion on seeing 
Gerald is one of alarm and outraged dignity; the way in which 
the transition from this sentiment to the wholly new feeling of 
human love is effected is beyond all praise. The uncertainty with 
which she first repeats Gerald’s words of love, and which gradu- 
ally gives place to an accent of triumphant joy, is a real stroke 
of genius. This duet, beginning with the words “CO’est le dieu 
de la jeunesse,” is the best number of the whole opera, and we 
congratulate M. Delibes on the felicity of his inspiration; it is 
certainly an achievement of no mean.order to have struck out a 
new line in the conventional love duet of the operatic stage. In 
the second act, where Lakmé appears disguised as a street-singer 
with her father, who has assumed a beggar’s dress the better to 
detect the author of the outrage that has been committed, Mlle. 
yan Zandt is seen at her best in the suggestion of suppressed 
emotion. 

In the last act she is exquisitely natural and = pathetic—her 
art is so perfect that one forgets to think of it while she is on the 
stage. M. Talazac’s Gerald is a careful and satisfactory perform- 
ance, more remarkable, as it seems to us, as acting than as singing ; 
he seems at moments to be wholly given over to the display of 
the detestable tricks that characterize the average French tenor. 
This is the more to be regretted, as he has a tine voice, and at 
times a true dramatic instinct. His acting is excellent throughout 
in a part which could not be entrusted to the “ premier venu.” Of 
the minor réles there is not much to be said. M. Cotalet is 
effective in the part of Nilakantha, the Brahmin, and Mlle. Pierron 
pays the part of Mistress Bentson to perfection, according to 

rench notions of an English governess. This delightful creation 
of the French stage is sometimes addressed as “la respectable,” 
and anon as “la vénérable” Mistress Bentson ; of course she wears 
spectacles, and is horribly nervous, being, as she says, “ payée 


pour avoir peur.” It is rather surprising to find that the “ officiers 
Anglais ” who are mentioned in the livret are all privates, with 
the exception of a wonderful sergeant, of gigantic stature, who 
wears a false nose, and is a very successful caricature of the 
hideous undress uniform of our heavy cavalry. A bad mistake hag 
been made in the ballet in sacrificing what would otherwise haya 
been an effective dance of Nautch girls to the exigencies of the 
ever terrible premiére danseuse. It is, by the way, pleasing to 
find an elaborate explanation of the Nautch girls in a French con. 
temporary to this effect :—“ Nautch girl signifie fille de rien "—ac. 
companied by a history of the corruption of the word “ naught? 
to “ nautch,’ 

The management of the Théitre de la Gaité has revived the 
ever delightful Henri I1I. et sa Cour, one of the best among 
Alexandre Dumas’s excellently good works. Badly acted, and not 
a ogg vd well mounted, this work by its extraordinary merit 

olds the attention of the house, and keeps one in a state of 
interest and excitement from beginning to end. It is certainly 
unfortunate that such a part as that of the Duke de Guise should 
have met with M. Dumaine for its interpreter. It will be remem. 
bered that the first act of Henri III. takes place in Ruggieri’s 
apartment, and begins with the intrigue by which Catherine 
de Medicis brings about the fatal meeting between the Duchess 
de Guise and her lover St. Mégrin. Immediately after this meet- 
ing has taken place the Duke de Guise enters to consult Ruggieri 
concerning the replacement of the false pedigree which has been 
lost, and which makes him appear the descendant of Charlemagne, 
prior to his interview with the members of the celebrated “ Ligue 
de la Sainte Union.” Left alone at the end of the act, he finds a 
handkerchief which has been forgotten in Ruggieri’s room by the 
Duchess, and having heard St. Mégrin’s voice before he entered the 
apartment, he forms his plan of vengeance. Here is an opportu- 
nity for the display of dramatic art thrown away in the most 
miserable manner. M. Dumaine struts and scowls, and on the 
supposed discovery of his wife’s infidelity staggers and reels like a 
cabotin at the fair of St. Cloud. Mme. Moina-Clément, who fills 
the part of Catherine, moves and speaks like a cook who is making 
secret arrangements with a butcher for the unlawful disposal of 
legs of mutton. In the second act we find the réle of Joyeuse 
filled by a player who can only be described as the worst actor 
we have ever seen. He is so exquisitely perverse, so elaborately 


‘false, and so morbidly painstaking at the same time, that his per- 


formance becomes positively fascinating, and we are kept ina state 
of wondering suspense to know what he is going to do next. 
M. Romain’s rendering of St. Mégrin is in some ways praiseworthy; 
but it is somewhat unfortunate that he should have a strong 
accent of the faubourgs, and that his attempts at the expression of 
passionate energy should remind one of Boswell’s German noble- 
man at Geneva. Happily the part of Henri III. is filled in a very 
satisfactory manner by M. Duflos, who is, it seems to us, neat 
being a thoroughly good actor. He is dignified and distinguished, 
and has thoroughly understood his author. He is, however, 
wanting in strength, and his voice is at times distressingly 
monotonous. Of Mile. Dica-Petit’s Duchess de Guise we can 
only say that it is an astonishing exhibition of feebleness. It 
may be well to turn to the play which, in spite of such 
wretched interpretation, holds the attention of the audience. It 
is so long since Henri III. has been acted that we may safely 
venture upon giving some account of the piece. We have al- 
ready mentioned that the first act takes place in the apartment 
of one of the brothers Ruggieri, of whom Balzac has given such 
a wonderful analysis in the volume of the Etudes Philo- 
sophiques entitled Sur Catherine de Médicis. It is, by the way, 
little to the credit of the management of the Gaité that they 
should have thrown away such a rare occasion for scenic effect. 
The contrivance of the mirror in which St. Mégrin sees the 
Duchess de Guise is extremely childish, and all the stage arrange- 
ments are mean and awkward. The second act shows us a room 
in the Louvre. Here the great mistake has been made of intro- 
ducing a throne, in opposition to Dumas’s stage directions, It is 
in this act that the Duke de Guise comes armed into the presence 
of the King, and makes his petition in favour of the “ Sainte 
Ligue,” with the obvious intention of being himself proclaimed 
the head of it. The King, with that strange mixture of daring 
and hesitation, of kingly power and abject weakness, which seems 
to have been the common characteristic of Catherine’s sons, avoids 
giving an answer. Then comes the incident of the blow-tube and 
the pellet directed by St. Mégrin against the Duke’s cuirass, fol- 
lowed by the furious resentment of De Guise and the King’s 
raising St. Mégrin’s rank in order that a duel may become pos- 
sible. St. Mégrin challenges the Duke, and the King promises to 
be present at the combat, which is fixed for the next day. In the 
subsequent scene with his mother, all the feebleness of the 
King’s character is displayed when Catherine opens his eyes 
to the real nature of the League, one of the best contrived 
conspiracies of which French history can boast. In the third 
act occurs the scene which produced such a sensation when the 
lay was brought out at the Francais, on which occasion the 
e d’Aumale, and all those who had been invited to a great 
dinner at his house that night, were present, while Dumas him- 
self rushed back from the theatre to his mother, who was almost 
dying. The success, and the daring way in which he brought it 
about, reads like a passage out of the Trois Mousquetaires, with 
Dumas himself in the place of D’Artagnan. The Duke de Guise 
dictates the letter to his wife which is to put St. Mégrin in his 


power. On his wife's refusal to write, he crushes her arm with 
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the iron glove he wears, and finally ensures the success of his pro- | 


sect by threatening the life of her favourite page. After this 
follows the scene at the Louvre, where Henri III., on his mother’s 
inspiration, after flattering the Duke's hopes, proclaims himself 
head of the “Sainte Union.” The King lends St. Mégrin a talis- 
man to protect him from fire and steel. The last act takes place 
in the Duchess de Guise’s oratory. After some moments of 
agonizing suspense, she hears St. Mégrin’s step, and knows that 
te is lost. After a vain resistance at the door, he escapes by the 
window, only to fall into the midst of the Duke’s men. The Duke 
jn the meantime enters, and drags his wife to the window that 
she may see her lover killed, Covered with wounds, he still lives, 
owing, as it is suggested, to the talisman, The Duke throws down 
the handkerchief from which his suspicions had arisen, with the 
exclamation :—“ Serre-lui la gorge avec ce mouchoir ; la mort lui 
sera plus douce ; il est aux armes de la Duchesse de Guise.” We 
have been thus hurried on from one scene to another till the 
climax is reached in the Duke's final exclamation, “ Maintenant 
que nous avons fini avec le valet, occupons-nous du maitre.” The 
dialogue is brilliant, and a wonderful knowledge of the stage is 
shown throughout the play. It is greatly to be hoped that we 
- may see Henri III. adequately mounted and well acted at some 
future time. 


GRANDMOTHERLY LEGISLATION, 


\ EDNESDAY afternoons in the House of Commons are, by 

the practice of the present Parliament, as nearly as pos- 
sible reserved for the discussion of private Bills intended to 
preserve the British workman from the consequences of his own 
illimitable folly. A little while ago the House was occupied in 
tying him up to sobriety on Sunday, and last Wednesday it was 
asked to make it impossible for him to throw away his chance of 
being compensated for injuries received at his work. The Bill 
was introduced, of course, by a Liberal member—it is always 
Liberal members who set themselves to demonstrate the idiocy of 
the working-man—and was supported by the usual arguments. 
Even if’ Mr. Burt’s Bill to amend the Employers’ Liability Act 
were not objectionable on other grounds, it might have been re- 
jected as premature. The Act has scarcely been passed two 
years, and is to be in force for seven only, with the avowed 
intention of giving it a trial. There has not yet been time to test 
it fairly, and it cannot be said that it has given rise to any con- 
siderable complaint. But, even if it had failed to satisfy working- 
men, Mr. Burt’s remedy should be the last to be accepted. It is 
only one more interference with the liberty of contract. The com- 
plaint of Mr. Burt is not that the Act is bad, but that workmen 
are either too stupid to avail themselves of it, or that they prefer 
to contract themselves out of it. To put this right he proposes to 
make the use of the Act compulsory. The men would neither 
have to think for themselves, nor be allowed to provide against 
accident, by what they may think preferable means, if Mr. Burt’s 
measure became law. The amount of attention it received was 
probably due to the feeling that anything which professes to be 
tor-the benefit of the working classes deserves a respectful hear- 
ing. It is, unfortunately, also probable that it was not re- 
jected merely on its demerits. After passing so many Sunday 
Closing Bills, the House of Commons can scarcely claim the 
credit of having a very tender regard for the right of every 
man to take care of himself. If the Bill had only affected the 
working classes it is likely that it would have been passed, simply 
because some of them were said to desire it, and on the ground 
that it was avowedly for their benefit. Happily, the Bill would 
have affected other than working-men, and so justice was done for 
once on a piece of grandmotherly legislation. 

The arguments of Mr. Burt, which were duly repeated by Mr. 
Broadhurst, amounted to little more than repeated assertions that 
the class which they claim to speak for is either too stupid to be- 
stir itself and claim its rights, or wilfully blind to its own inte- 
rests. Most people who have had occasion to come across 
working-men have found them shrewd enough, and by no means 
backward in demanding what they consider their due. Mr. 
Burt, however, is of another opinion. According to him in- 
jured men do not claim compensation when they ought. They 
allow themselves to be put olf by the payment of a few weeks’ 
wages, and do not give notice of their claim. It is hard to see 
how men are to be saved from the effects of their own carelessness 
of this kind, The law must suppose that a man will have the 
sense to exercise his rights. Again, it is said that employers 
coerce their hands into giving up their rights. The law is strong 
enough to punish people who defy Acts of Parliament, and the 
trades-unions are strong and rich and active enough to set it in 
motion. They must be credited with having some other reason 
for their existence than the desire to coerce employers into raising 
wages. There is probably some foundation for a complaint made 
by Mr. Broadhurst. He asserted that the Insurance Companies 
formed to indemnify employers under the Act frequently cause 
great misery by resisting the claims of widows and orphans. It 
1s no doubt the case that rich men and corporations often do 
inflict new injuries on people who have claims on them by 
dragging out legal proceedings. But that is an abuse which 
is by no means confined to the conduct of defendants in 
actions under the Employers’ Liability Act. It should be re- 
nmiedied for the whole community ; and, indeed, it would not be 


removed by Mr. Burt’s measure, unless employers are to be wholly 
deprived of the power of defending themselves. It would ap 
to be Mr. Broadhurst’s opinion that they should not be allowed to 
resist at all. By parity of reasoning, Railway Companies would 
not be allowed to prove that a passenger had been injured by his 
own fault, But the great argument used by Mr. Burt in support 
of his Bill is that workmen prefer to contract themselves out of 
the Employers’ Liability Act. They find that the terms offered 
by the employers are better. This is probably the most curious 
reason ever given for interfering with an Act of Parliament. Mr. 
Burt’s object is apparently to prevent working-men from doing 
what they find it their interest todo. It is highly wrong, accord- 
ing to Mr, Burt, that an employer should offer to contribute a large 
sum towards a provident fund on condition that his hands agree _ 
not to avail themselves of the law. To most people it would seem 
that this is a highly satisfactory arrangement. It avoids the irri- 
tation and waste of legal proceedings, encourages the workmen to 
be thrifty, and it gives them the security of support in case of an 
accident, Perhapssuch popularity as Mr. Burt's Bill has obtained. 
among workmen is mainly due to the fact that the independent 
Provident Societies suffer from the present system. It is a pity 
that they should be interfered with; but their prosperity is, 
after all, less important than the establishment of peat relations 
between masters and men. There are, however, some friends of 
the working classes who think that anything is better than that. 
The Bill was one more result of that extraordinary view of the 
British workman according to which he is at once wise enough to 
govern the country and so foolish that he cannot be trusted to 
spend a shilling by himself. He must be kept in leading-strings 
according to hisfriends. Some observers, who say that they know him 
very well, assert that he is beginning to be tired of this treatment. 
As Sir J. Pease put it, the working classes feel “ perfectly well 
able to run alone and to take care of themselves.” If so, it is to 
be hoped that they will insist on being their own masters. But, 
although the wearing of leading-strings is not to the taste of men 
of any independence of character, there is a certain pleasure in 
imposing them on other people. In a speech delivered on the day 
of the debate on Mr. Burt’s Bill at Kingston, the Marquess of 
Salisbury commented on the modern Radical principle that any 
six men are entitled to impose what restrictions they think 
right on any five from whom they happen to differ. The 
right has its charms for the six. There is something very fasci- 
nating in the idea that it is a virtuous and statesmanlike thing 
to form an ideal of your own as to what constitutes sobriety 
or any other virtue, and then compel everybody else to act up to 
it. That is the view of politics which the more advanced of 
the Liberal party are doing their best to make popular with the 
help of the modern Whigs, whom the Marquess of Salisbury de- 
fines as ‘men who denounce in private the measures which in 
a they support.” It is an ideal in politics which is not new. 
Vhat, however, is peculiar to the Radical of to-day is the view he 
takes of the men who he thinks ought to govern. There probably 
never was seen a party leader yet who firmly believed that his 
own side were fit to rule, and also that they were helpless, gilly, 
and quite unable to resist temptation. At the very moment that 
the Radical party is about to try to add enormously to the voting 
power of the working-man, their political creed may be summed 
up in the formula that the six have aright to coerce the five, 
with the qualification that the six are fools who must be coerced 
for their own benetit. 


‘ 


THE PROSPECTS OF TRADE. 


TT foreign trade of the country during the first five months of 
the current year has not been very satisfactory. For the five 
months ended with May the exports show a decrease in value, com- 
pared with the corresponding tive months of last year, of nearly 
14 million sterling, or about 1} per cent. In January there was an - 
increase in value of about 4 per cent. compared with January of 
last year; but in each month since there have been decreases, 
sometimes larger and sometimes smaller, amounting last month to 
about 2} per cent.; and for the whole five months, as we have 
said, the falling off was about 1} per cent. It will be seen, then, - 
that the decrease in value was greater last month than for the 
whole five ménths; and it would seem, therefore, as if the condi- 
tion of trade had been rather deteriorating than improving. But 
that is hardly an accurate view to take of the matter; for in 
March the falling off in value was nearly 4} per cent., and although 
in April it was no more than one-half per cent., yet in May 
it was less than it had been in March or in February. Still it ean-— 
not be disputed that there is no sign of improvement in the export 
trade of the country up to the present time. It is to be borne in 
mind, however, that a good deal of the decline is attributable to the 
fall in prices. The prices of several articles are lower now than 
they were twelve months ago, and therefore, without any 
diminution in the volume of trade, there isa decrease in the value. 
At first sight the fact does not afford much encouragement, for it 
only comes to this—that we have had to tempt our foreign cus~ 
tomers by selling to them at lower prices; in other words, we have | 
kept up the amount of business done by taking less for what we sold. 
It would seem at first sight, therefore, that we are really losing, 
since we are giving as much goods for less money. But it is to be 
recollected, on the other side, that we are alse paying less fur the © 
goods we buy. The fall in prices indeed has been much greaterin: 
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articles of foreign production than in home-grown articles, and 
therefore, to a very large extent at least, we are no worse off than 
we were. The fact, however, of this steady drop in prices is signifi- 
cant. It shows that there is a general depression all over the 
world, and that, while the trade we are doing with our foreign 
customers generally is as large as it wasa year ago, its magnitude 
is maintained only by lowering prices on all sides. If we have 
to tempt our customers by lowering prices, so we have to be 
tempted as customers by the lowering of the prices of what 
we buy. And, if we look at the imports in another light, 
we shall find further evidence of the depression ia the foreign 
trade. For the whole five months there is an increase in 
the value of the imports of about 54 millions, or somewhat 
over 3 per cent.; but for the month of May—that is, the latest 
month—the increase is not quite 1 per cent. In the imports, 
then, as well as in the exports, there is a decline last month as 
compared with the whole tive months. And if we examine more 
closely, we shall see that the decline is precisely in those articles 
which are most characteristic of the condition of trade generally. 
Thus, in the raw materials of manufacture there is a decrease in the 
value of the imports of over two millions sterling, or about 15 per 
cent. ; but in luxuries there is an increase in value of 11} per cent. ; 
while in food products not included in luxuries the increase is as 
much as 19} per cent. We have kept up the value of the imports, 
then, by buying more food from other countries. Itis significant of 
the depressed condition of the foreign trade that we have bought 
less of the raw materials of manufacture. Evidently manufac- 
turers do not take a very hopeful view of the immediate prospects 
of trade, since they have imported less of the raw material, and, 
therefore, manifestly are not inclined to increase their outturn. 

Is the condition of the foreign trade a good index of our trade 
generally? And is the falling-off we have noted likely to con- 
tinue? The condition of the foreign trade we think fairly repre- 
sents the condition of trade generally. Whether we look at the 
railway traffic returns, at the Clearing-House returns, at trade 
circulars and market reports, or at the state of the money market, 
we see that there is a general dulness in trade. Everywhere one 
hears complaints that, although the volume of business isas large as 
it was a year ago, the profits are very small, in many cases barely 
returning an interest on the money invested ; while iu some instances 
there are complaints that manufacturers are losing money. In 
some departments of the cotton trade, for example, it is said that 
manufacturers are serious losers at present. And this state of 
things is a natural consequence of the long depression of agricul- 
ture. When the greatest single industry in the country has been 
depressed for so many years, it is inevitable that there should be 
general dulness in trade. Nor is it to be forgotten that the agri- 
cultural depression has extended all over Europe. In France, for 
example, it is very acute, as it is, indeed, all over Western Europe. 
While so great an industry is depressed it is unable to buy as 
largely as of old from other industries. These in consequence are 
suffering ; and the result is that the prosperity of each country 
is reduced. Moreover, it is to be borne in mind that there 
has been a decided check in the trade revival in America 
during the past two years. The harvest of 1881 was exceed- 
ingly bad. Nor was it only one crop that was affected. Every 
crop throughout the country was deficient in quantity and 
inferior in quality. And as the prosperity of the United States 
depends upon its agricultural production, one very bad season 
has given a serious check to that prosperity. Moreover, railway 
construction in the United States had been pushed too far. Too 
much capital had been sunk in railways many of which are purely 
speculative—are intended, that is, to open up districts which are 
as yet unsettled, and which therefore are unable to supply enough 
traffic to yield interest upon the money invested in the lines. 
Owing to both these circumstances, there has beena decided check 
in the prosperity of the United States. Wages have fallen. 
Large industries, like the iron and steel industries, are in collapse. 
And the number of failures has been steadily increasing of late. 
It is true that last year the harvest was good; but prices have 
been so low in Europe that the farmers have not reaped the full 
benefit of this good harvest. Besides, a single ¢ harvest is 
not sufficient to make up for the losses of the year before. In 
addition to all these causes of depression, the trades interested 
in the far East are suffering, because exports to India and China 
were overdone during 1880 and 1881; and consequently there is 
not a sufficient demaud to take off the hands of manufacturers the 
immense quantities of goods which they have manufactured. 
Lastly, the Paris panic of last year has given a serious check to 
speculative business, and has helped to increase the trade de- 
pression. 

As regards the future, however, the prospects are more favour- 
able. Just now the crops all over Europe promise well. In 
England, it is true, the winter was so wet that less wheat was 
sown than usual; but the crop, such as it is, will be good, 
if the weather continues favourable. The hay crop, no doubt, 
will suffer from the long drought; but there is no immediate 
reason to apprehend deticiency of grass on the pasture lands. 
Altogether, then, the prospects of the farmers look better at 
present than they have done for some years. And if there 
should be a really good agricultural year, the effect upon trade 
must be great. In business, as in war, and indeed in every 
other department of human activity, morale plays an important 

yhen men are discouraged they work with less energy 
than when they are in high hope. Moreover, they are less 
upon the watch for opportunities of extending their business and 


making new investments. A good harvest, then, would give the 
farmers new hope, and would encourage them to spend more 
liberally than they have been doing of late. But renewed 
prosperity and expenditure on the part of the agricultural classes 
generally would soon diffuse activity through all classes of the 
community. No great industry can become more prosperoug 
without imparting some of its prosperity to all other industries, 
Should there be a good harvest all over Europe, the same results 
will occur in other countries; and if every country is more pros 
perous, each will trade more largely with the others. There js. 
another point to be borne in mind. If the harvests all over 
Europe are abundant, wheat will be exceedingly cheap, the 
working classes will have a greater surplus to spend upon 
other things than mere food, and therefore the manufactures 
consumed by them will be in greater demand. This year bread 
is cheap, and it was hoped that the prosperity of the working 
classes would diffuse itself throughout trade, and that there 
would be a decided general improvement. The effect, how- 
ever, has been neutralized by the continued agricultural depres- 
sion. But if the agricultural depression comes to an end, the 
larger expenditure of the working classes will be reinforced 
by the larger expenditure of the agricultural classes, and 
thus the stimulus to trade will be very great. It is possible, 
of course, that a less demand for food on the part of Europe 
may cause difficulties in America. The United States and 
Canada raise much more food than they consume, and their pros- 
perity largely depends upon their ability to sell their surplus 
production at good prices in Europe. If, however, the European 
harvests generally are large, the demands of Europe will be 
much smaller ; and with smaller demands there necessarily will 
be a fall in the prices of provisions. It is possible, therefore, that 
the fall of prices may cause embarrassment in America. But, 
on the other hand, it is remarkable how cheap wheat creates, as 
it were, its own market. For example, this year, because wheat 
is very cheap, we have imported a much larger quantity than 
last year. And, doubtless, if next year the price falls still 
lower, the imports will be correspondingly augmented. Thus 
there is little doubt that, however large may be the surplus 
production of the world, a market will be found for it. There is 
another cause not to be overlooked which will tend to improve 
trade. It is the very low prices of all the raw materials of 
manufacture, and also the moderate rate of wages. At pre- 
sent the raw materials of manufacture are cheaper than they have 
been for a quarter of a century; and although the prices of 
manufactured goods are also very low, it is evident that manu- 
facturers have a great temptation to lay in large stocks and to 
increase their outturn. Low prices always tend to improve trade. 
Assuming, then, that there are no untoward* accidents, such as a 
great war, or a financial panic, or a change in the comparatively 
favourable prospects of the harvest, the probability is that we 
shall see a considerable improvement in trade before the year ends. 


THE PICTURE GALLERIES—VI. 


TONE of the Galleries in the Academy are so generally satis- 
factory as the smallest—No. IX.—which contains the water- 
colours. It is a pleasure to enter it from the rooms full of pictures 
in oils, Even if a water-colour is not a fine work of art, it is at 
least not hot, and gritty, and tiring to the eye. But the general 
level of workmanship is respectable, and a very fair proportion of 
the pictures are of exceptional merit. Then Gallery IX. has this 
great advantage also, that it is generally empty, The public 
which crowds the rest of the Academy seems to regard the 
water-colours as an intruder into the regions of academic high art. 
They are well enough in their proper place on the other side of 
Piccadilly, but in the Academy they are good only for ornament- 
ing the passage between Gallery No. VIII. and Gallery No. XL, 
in which usetul function they are assisted by the architectural 
drawings. We shall not undertake anything so useless and 
even ridiculous as attempting to set the public right in this 
matter. Tt is very properly of opinion that it has a right to 
please itself, and will continue to do so. Those, however, who go 
to the Academy with the object of seeing good artistic work may 
be assured that they wili find more among the two hundred and 
fourteen water-colours than is scattered through all the thousand 
and odd oil pictures. Making due allowance for the difficulty of 
deciding on the merits of some of the drawings which are hung 
almost out of sight, we do not think that three of these water- 
colours are absolutely bad.” 

One of the first works which deserve notice in the gallery is 
Mr. Donaldson’s study of still life (906). The elements are 
simple in the last degree—an embossed metal jar and a book 
thrown open on a carved oak table. The scheme of colour is rich 
and harmonious, and the workmanship very firm. Mr. Donaldvon’s 
picture compares very favourably with a still life by Mr. B. W- 
Spiers (1053), which was inspired, according to the Catalogue, by 
these lines from Thackeray :— 

Old armour, prints, pictures, pipes, china (all crack’d), 

Old rickety tables, and chairs broken back'd. 
We are inclined to believe that the Catalogue is mistaken and 
that these lines have nothing to do with Mr. Spiers’s picture. His 
knick-knacks are not cracked ; on the contrary, they are in excellent 
condition. The fault we have to find with them is that there are 
fur too many of them, and that they are heaped together m 
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jnartistic way. There is such a thing as composition and 
cent even in pictures of still life. Mr, Spiers’s medals, and 
old ivories, and first editions, and swords, and the rest are thrown 
on the paper with no attempt to make the forms or colours balance, 
and consequently his picture is frittered into fragments. To 
return, however, to the beginning of the Gallery. Just beyond Mr. 
Donaldson’s still life isa perfectly marvellous work of the same kind 
by Mr. Martin Snape. ThisJs the “Gamekeeper's Museum” (911), a 
wonderfully painted collection of fur and feather. On the same wall 
is the “ Ave Maria, gratia plena” of Miss J. M. Dealy (918), one 
of the firmest and most manly pieces of figure-painting in the 
Academy. The second adjective may seem out of place as applied 
to the work of a lady; but we know of none more appropriate. 
Miss Dealy’s subject is a Dominican friar standing in prayer with 
clasped hands, The tone of colouring is low. It is black, white, and 

y in the dress, and of almost livid flesh tone in the ascetic face 
of the friar, which is of the finer Irish type. Miss Dealy’s work 
suggests a careful study of the religious a of Spain. The 
“Shetland Homes” of Mr. I'rank Barnard (945) is a tine study 
of sea-birds, crag, and wate. A wet Scotch mist hangs over all; 
but the forms of the birds are firmly designed and life-like. 
Miss Mary Eley’s figure picture, “The Pet Lamb” (957), is not 
inferior to the friar of Miss Dealy, though very different. A fnir- 
haired child of a fine English type stands with a toy-lamb in ber 
arms, looking straight out from the frame. The eyes are 
particularly luminous and beautiful. Miss Eley’s colour is pale 
and neutral. The dress of the child is white; her hair flaxen; 
the shading is of a pearly grey; but the general effect is 
not cold. Alongside of this very pleasing picture hangs pro- 
bably the largest water-colour ever painted, Mr. A. Croft's 
“ Kiinbriiker, Stalden, Switzerland” (959). This heroic sheet of 
paper is at least ten feet high and three broad, and is covered with 
a mountain landscape painted with great solidity. Unfortunately 
the picture is so hung that it is almost impossile to estimate its 
technical qualities fairly: Its place is just opposite the door of the 
Lecture-rcom, and the sheet of glass reflects the back of Mr. 
Simonds’s statue of Perseus, and, indeed, the whole vista through 
the ceniral hall into Gallery No. 1. However ingeniously the 
visitor shiits his place, he is far more conscious of the reflection of 
all these things, the sofa in the middle of the gallery, and 
himself, than of Mr. Croft's picture. Allowing for these 
disturbances, however, it seems to be, as we have said, 
solidly painted, but a little wanting in light and transparency 
of atmosphere. “In 1783” (to which is appended a long 
screed of verse), is one of the failures of the Gallery. Miss 
Mott has chosen to illustrate “1783” by the figure of a lady 
in the dress of the time. The model is not by any means pleasing, 
and the shadows of the face look dirty. Marvellous ingenuity of 
workmanship cannot save Mr. Sowerby’s “ Poppies” (978) from 
being highly uninteresting. A flat field of grass and poppies is 
not an artistic object. Another equally vacant piece of work is 
Mr. Donne's “ Fresh-fallen Snow on an Alpine Crag ” (1023). The 
picture shows little beyond an expanse of white, broken by streaks 
of grey. It suggests the work of that artist who painted his 
naval battle all smoke. Two river scenes of the Thames below 
London Bridge deserve notice. The first is Mr. Hanns design 
for the river scene in the Romany Rye (1041), and the other 
is Mr. Hemy’s “London Bridge (1054). Both are clever, and 
both are too green. The portrait of Count Stenbock, by Mr. 
Leon Zorn (1096), is as solid as oil-painting, and a triumph 
in its way. Count Stenbock’s features are very marked, and 
his dress the conventional black frock-coat. The subject is 
not promising, but Mr. Leon Zorn has contrived to make a 
striking picture out of it. Before leaving the gallery, we wish to 
mention, and only mention, a few of the landscapes which are 
ages / worthy of notice. They are the “ Loch Maree” of Mr. 

eedon (982), Mr, A. K. Brown’s “ Kippen Moss ”’ (1003), Mr. 
Tuck's “ Polperro, Cornwall ” (1004), Mr. James G. Laing’s ** Sun- 
set at Rye” (1095), Mr. Charles L. Saunders’s “Pool on the 
Moor ” (1107), and Mr. David Laws’s “ Venice” (1113). ‘The 
Village of Schevingen,” by Mr. T. B. Hardy (1061), and ‘In the 
Gardens of the Circo Price, Lisbon” (1110), by Mr. Walter B. 
Spong, are rather sketches than pictures, but both are vigorous ; 
everything is painted with one touch of the brush, and has its 
form given it cleanly, though without much finish. 

The sixty-fifth exhibition of the Institution of Painters in 
Water-Colours is chiefly memorable as being the first to be held 
in the new galleries, Of the merits of this building it is not 
necessary to speak now; they have been sung amply enough, and 
on the whole not without reason. The rooms are cool and well 
lighted, which are the chief merits of any place for showing pic- 
tures. We do not know whether it entered into the original design 
that strains Of music should be heard rising through the floor; 
but it is certainly the case that they do about three in the after- 
noon and later. It is one agreeable way of uniting the sister arts. 
The general impression left by the pictures is far from being as 
pleasant as that of the Water-Colour Gallery in the Academy. 
There are too many bright reds and brilliant yellows on the walls 
and a large percentage of sheer daubs on a total of 899 works. 

ese We pro to leave alone and devote what space we can 
spare to the itute, to pictures which are pleasant to see and 
remember. On a first glance round the West Gallery the picture 
which first attracts the attention of the visitor is the “‘ Adela” of 
Miss Caroline Vyvyan (195). It is simply called a study, und is of 

size, but it is far more of a picture than many more am- 


bitiously numed works. The subject isa woman drawing a deep 
mantle round her. She looks upwards to the right. e face 
has a marked quadroon type, and is full of character. We cannot 


ve praise to any of the other figure-pictures in the West Gallery, 

ut several of the landscapes are meritorious. We may select for 
mention Mr. W. May's “ Summer in England ” (24), “ The Black 
Coolins” (38), by Mr. C. E. Johnson, the wild piece of sea and 
cloud which Mr. C. Topham Davidson calls “ A Winter's Night ” 
(217), and, further on, three pictures which hang together—Mr. 
J. Knight’s “ Barmouth Shore” (226), Mr. J. r’s “Canal, 
Dordrecht ” (227), and a“ Welsh Landscape,” by Mr. J. Tyer 
(228). We can also recommend visitors to take a cereful look 
at Mr. O'Connor's “ Staircase in the North Transept of Burgos 
Cathedral” (140). The Central Gallery begins well with Mr. H. 
Johnson’s “ Plains of Athens” (275), a landscape of great purity 
of colour and light. Mr, Keeley Halswelle has two ——- 
in this gallery, neither of them very good specimens of his 
style—an over-grey “Summer Day” (352), and “A River 
Scene near Shiplake” (512), which is better, and contains some 
fine painting of water and aquatic plants. This artist, however, is 
at his very best in “Flood Time” (568), a wild, cloudy river 
scene; and in “On the Cherwell” (771) he displays a warmth of 
colour very unusual in bis work, and all his accustomed firmness 
of draughtsmanship. We greatly prefer Mr. Linton’s “ Admo- 
nition ” (484), apparently a picture of the excommunication scene 
in La Favorita, or the preparation for it, to the lifeless decorative 
“Surrender ” which he has sent to the Academy. Mr. Spiers has 
given his picture of still life (605) the very appropriate name of 
“ Foolish Old Odds and Foolish Old Ends”; but, though it is a 
laborious futility, it is wonderfully well painted. None of Mr. 
E. J. Gregory's other pictures now on view are so distinctly in 
his good manner as “ ‘The Sanctum Invaded” (325). The little 
girl has the usual defect of all the figures he paints—her feet are 
absurdly large—but the composition is clever and the colouring 
good, 

It seems only appropriate to take leave of the pictures for this 
year with some notice of the illustrated Catalogues whieh are 
meant to keep their memory green. Mr. Blackburn's Academy 
and Grosvenor ‘‘ Notes” are already in everybody's hands, enjoy- 
ing their well-deserved popularity, With the exception of a very 
few which are blurred, and one or two which are scratchy, the 
drawings are good. The Catalogue of the Institute of Painters in 
Water-Colours is also illustrated, but on a system different from 
Mr. Blackburn’s, The drawings are put by themselves at the 
end, which allows for a certain number of full-page engravings. 
Some of them are excellent. We select No. 94, the little girl frour 
Mr. Gregory's ‘‘ Sanctum Invaded.” 


THE TITEATRES, 


RAE and Riches, the new drama by Mr. Wilkie Collins, is a 
curious compound of improbability and commonplace. Wildly 
capricious and eccentric in the choice and arrangement of its 
material, it is at the same time conventional to the point of 
absolute dulness in the treatment of emotions that appeal to the 
common experience of humanity. The author would seem to have 
deliberately set himself the problem of combining what is un- 
familiar in nature with sentiments and situations that have been 
worn threadbare by long service in the art of the theatre. In this 
way his work may be said to elude the grasp of criticism, for it 
demands for its right judgment a kind ot knowledge such as few 
critics can claim to possess, In what manner an Italian bird- 
doctor should conduct himself in his relations with a duke, how a 
lawyer's clerk should receive the competing attentions of a lady 
of title and her maid, or what would be the natural and probabie 
course for the members of a Republican club to adopt towards a 
secretary who is dying of consumption—these are problems upon 
which few persons of ordinary experience are competent to ofler 
an opinion. ‘The actors themselves must have felt that they were 
treading upon new ground in attempting to do justice to this strange 
combination, and it is therefore scarcely surprising that their per- 
formance should be found to miss the sense of conviction and 
reality. And even if the critic contents himself with merely dis- 
charging the duties of a reporter his task is not easy. 

The story of Rank and Riches is ditlicult to follow and still 
more difficult to recite. All that can be said of it with certainty 
is that the chronic disorder of a bird of frail constitution is the 
delicate lever employed by the author to set the complex machinery 
of the plot in motion. It is this circumstance which first brings 
Mr. Dominic, the Italian refugee, to the house of Lord Laverock ; 
and to the bird’s continued and apparently incurable sufferings we 
owe the reappearance of this gifted foreigner on the evo of Lady 
Calista’s marriage to the Duke of Heathcote. It may be noted, 
indeed, that in the closing scenes of the play, wherein the happiness 
of others is amply provided for, the important services rendered 
by the bird are not sufficiently recognized ; and in the ie of her 
approaching union with the lawyer's clerk even Lady Calista for- 
gets the little patient in the cage. With regard to the doctor it 
may, indeed, be allowed that his extraordinary responsibilities in 
connexion with the plot are enough to account for any degree of 
professional negligence. No sooner has he entered Lord Lave- 
rock's room in the first act than he recognizes in the lawyer's clerk 
the son of an old friend. Cecil Cassilis is for the moment under a 
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cloud, and he is not unnaturally somewhat surprised to discover 
that the bird-doctor, besides being an old friend of his father's, 
is also well acquainted with the man through whose guilt be 
now suffers suspicion at the hands of his employers. But there 
are other matters in this act which might have surprised him 
still more if he were not a young gentleman of singular self- 
ion and of admirable breeding. During a brief period 
of confusion, when everybody is mistaken for somebody else, he 
receives, with becoming modesty, the ardent attentions of Lady 
Calista and her maid. ‘To the former he has rendered some 
trifling service in protecting her from the insults of a ruffian 
in St. James's Park, who, in return, has broken one of his ribs; 
and it is perhaps out of consideration for the pain he is sutler- 
ing that y Calista for the moment conceals her identity and 
allows him to suppose that both his admirers are in domestic 
service, T'rom this point in the story the maid and her mis- 
tress are rivals for the hand of the lawyer's clerk. The wholly 
disinterested character of the former is proved by the fact that, 
although she at once detects in the bearing of the Duke the signs 
of an evident appreciation of her own beauty, she never swerves in 
her devotion to the hero. She is willing, and even anxious, that 
her mistress should be honourably allied to the house of Heath- 
cote; but she cannot, and will not, give up the lawyer's clerk, It 
is only right to say in regard to the Duke himself that the sus- 
picion to which we have referred is wholly unfounded. His con- 
stancy to Lady Calista is beyond reproach; and, although he is at 
all times ready to make way for the lawyer's clerk, this is to be 
explained by the singular nobility of his nature, and is in no wise 
to be ascribed to lack of affection. It is long, indeed, since such a 
duke has been seen upon the stage; and the contrast which he 
Ee with Lord Laverock shows that the aristocracy can only 
fairly judged by examples of supreme rank. If the exigencies of 
the plot iad permitted such a thing, we could have desired that 
the Duke should have been of the party when Lady Calista, with 
a sudden and generous impulse, invades the sanctity of the Re- 
per club in order to wring from the dying secretary a 
ull confession of the innocence of the hero. His presence, though 
it might have unduly curtailed the drama, would certainly 
have softened the asperity of political feeling. But this was 
not to be. It was necessary to the plot that Lady Calista 
should once more be mistaken for her maid, and, of course, a 
man of honourable feeling like the Duke could Lot have been 
made a party to any sort of deception. All that is left for 
him to accomplish is to vindicate the character of his rival, and 
to take care that in their competition for the heart of Lady 
Calista there is nothing of which a member of the hereditary 
Chamber need feel ashamed. Of his forbearance apd generosity 
towards the lady and her lover it is impossible to speak too highly. 
On the pier at Lightcliffe, a seaside resort which, by natural beauty 
and by the freedom of its manners, reminds us strongly of Rams- 
gate, he discovers enough to have aroused the anger and jealousy 
of any man of lower rank in the Peerage; but even in these - 
gravating circumstances his courtesy is undisturbed, and his first 
thought is for his rival. And when, finally, the only obstacle that 
remains to the union of the young people is the imperfect social 
status of the hero, he magnanimously offers him a seat in Parlia- 
ment, and by this means silénces the haughty criticism of Lord 
Laverock. 

By the time this point in the story has been reached, the 
audience is scarcely in a condition to be surprised at any- 
thing.. The sense of wonder has become blunted by exer- 
cise, and therefore no one seems to be very much moved by 
the discovery that the love-sick lady’s-maid has developed the 
seeds of insanity. It must be said, however, that in singling 
out this particular character as a fit subject for medical treat- 
ment the author has made a somewhat invidious distinc- 
tion. The benevolent bird-doctor and the irate Earl should 
also, we think, have been put under restraint; and even if the 
happy young couple had announced their intention of passing the 
honeymoon at Hanwell the audience could scarcely have felt at 
liberty to dispute the wisdom of their choice. In the case of such 
a play as this it would be obviously impertinent to speak of the 
quality of the performance. Acting, in the true sense of the word, 
is scarcely possible under conditions so unfavourable, and although 
Mr. Anson's protest against the verdict of the audience was doubtless 
ill-judged, it was not altogether without excuse. His own position 
was difficult enough; for we may suppose that there was no one 
in the house capable of deciding with what degree of truth the 
arr of a bird-doctor had been realized by the performer. 

‘or our own part, we are free to confess that the type is wholl 
unknown to us. But to Miss Myra Holme .a still more difficult 
and painful duty had been entrusted, and we may most sincerely 
sympathize with an actress who has to nt the symptoms 
of madness before an audience kept absolutely in the dark as 
to the true facts of the case, and who are not permitted to know 
that the unfortunate woman is intended to be mad until they 
learn that she is safely shut up in an asylum. Mr. Alexander 
struggles manfully with the hero, and is worthily seconded by 
Mr. Sugden as the Duke, while Miss Lingard gives a certain 
conventional force to a character which no art or skill could 
render probable and consistent. 

At the Gaiety Theatre Madame Pasca, with the company of 
the Gymnase, has taken the place of Madame Judic. Serge 
Panine, Pere chosen for performance on Monday, is an adap- 
tation, by M. Ohnet, of his own story, and, as might perhaps have 
been expected, the work shows greater skill in character than in 


the details of stage construction. Considering that the action jg 
almost exclusively concerned with the fortunes of the four prin. 
cipal characters, the story is unduly prolonged, and it was 
midnight before the curtain descended on the striking situation gt 
the close of the fifth act. And yet the substantial merits of the 
dramatist’s work are shown in the sustained attention which the 
audience is willing to grant to the deliberate unfolding of a sombrg 
and serious theme. There is but little comedy to lighten or ye. 
lieve the general gloom of the story, and what little there igs jg 
not sulliciently pertinent to awaken any real interest in the per. 
formers. The scene between M. Landrol and his bride offers 
the single exception to this remark, and even here the humour 
is thrown upon such a dark and sinister background that jt 
scarcely tells as comedy in the ordinary sense of the word, 
M. Ohnet is content to depend for his sugcess upon the simple 
force of a story simply told, and if the actors had been in all 
cases capable of giving due effect to the author's intentions, the 
success would doubtless have been complete. But, with the ex- 
ception of Mme. Pasca and M. Landrol, the performers are hardly 
equal to their work, The former give a singularly powerful 
rendering of the prosperous woman of business, whose increasing 
indignation against the man who has ruined the happiness of her 
child gradually reawakens the tiercer instincts that lie secreted in 
her pleasant nature. But M. Barbe, who now takes the part of 
Serge Panine, though he can present the elegant fascination of 
the character, misses its darker side. We do not feel in his per- 
formance the power of evil behind the charm of a fashionable 
manner, and his weakness in this respect diminishes the elect of 
the struggle between himself and Mme. Desvarennes. 

On Thursday afternoon last a performance of a unique kind 
was given at the Lyceum Theatre in aid of the funds of the Royal 
College of Music. It consisted of an English version of Robert 
Macare in two acts,a scene from Money, and a selection from 
the Jolanthe of Mr. W. 8. Gilbert and Sir Arthur Sullivan, 
Robert Macaire and its curious history have been so recently 
discussed in these columns that there is now no need to say 
anything as to the play itself. To its interpretation Miss 
Ada Cavendish lent considerable tragic force as Marie, while 
Miss Ellen Terry gave a poetical grace to the tiny t of 
Clementine. Mr. Howe, Mr. ‘Terriss, Mr. Fernandez, Mr. Thomas 
Thorne, and Mr. Bancroft each brought their experience and 
skill to bear upon parts small enough in themselves, as did 
also Mr. Andrews and Mr. Archer. Mr. Toole’s extremely funny 
performance of Jacques Strop was already well known to London 
om goers in a yet more condensed version of the play. Mr. Irving's 

rt Macaire was, it may be supposed, new to most of the 
audience, and was, as might have been expected, a somewhat 
extraordinary feat of acting. Macaire is essentially a traditional 
part, and Mr. Irving was no doubt well advised in following the 
tradition begun by the great Frédérick in costume and in business, 
though it is to be noted that, according to the most trustworthy 
authority, Mr. Irving is somewhat less obstreperous and farcical in 
the part than was his great predecessor, The neatness of the busi- 
ness, to take one instance, of the stealing of Pierre’s apron could 
hardly be better for dexterity and readiness, nor is it easy to believe 
that even Frédérick can have been more successful in the ruffianly 
swagger, the deboshed foppishness, and the underlying power that 
belonged to Macaire in the first act. Still it is not till the second 
act that one begins to see why such a part should be worthy of a 
great actor. In the second act every moment in which Macaire 
is on the stage is thrilling. From the singular and skilful slide 
down the stairs at the beginning of the act to the death scene at 
the end of it, there is nothing in Mr. Irving’s acting which is not 
entrancing. The spectator watches the ruffling vagabond’s eyes 
as he counts over his murderous gain as intently as he listens to 
the strange accents of pathos which come into Macaire’s voice 
when he finds that his son is living and standing before him. The 
impression of this passage is so strong that it seems by comparison 
almost trivial to refer to the admirable dexterity with which the 
actor handled the incident of picking up the handkerchief which 
gives him an excuse for speaking to and touching Charles. On 
the top of this comes the scene in which Macaire throws off the 
mask and meets his death—a scene surely never surpassed in these 
times as an example of what a great actor can make out of the 
alliance of pantomime and intonation. 


ASCOT RACES, 


Yep weather in which Ascot Races were begun was far better 
suited to ladies’ dresses than to horses’ legs, and the ground, 
although well covered with herbage, was as hard as iron. The 
first race was won by Geheimniss, the winner of the Oaks of 
last year. She was giving weight to each of her eight opponents. 
Frontier ran within a head of her, but, although he is a year older 
than the mare, he was receiving 21 lbs. from her. The Duke of 
Westminster’s filly Thirlmere was made first favourite of the dozen 
two-year-olds that ran for the Maiden Plate; but the race was won 
by Lady-Vivian's Offspring, a colt by Springfield, that had been 
bred at Hampton Court. Sir John Willoughby’s colt by Balfe out 
of Katrine, that had cost 1,250 guineas as a yearling, was heavily 
backed ; but he ran very badly, and he will probably do better 
later in the season. Half a dozen horses came out for the Gold 
Vase, and the most fancied of the party was Mr. Johnstone's 
three-year-old colt Border Minstrel, who had won the only races 
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“for which he had started this year. He won the race by half a 
“Gozen lengths, apparently with a stone or more in hand; and it is 
‘a great pity that he is not entered for the St. Leger. He beat 
the winner of the Oaks by so. many lengths that he must be a 
very good horse, unless the field for the Oaks was r= power bad. 
‘Seven starters went to the post for the Prince of Wales's Stakes. 
The winner of the Derby wasnot brought out for this race; but the 
winner of the Two Thousand was made second favourite, although 
he was giving weight to everything in the race except Ladislas. 
Some judges of racing inferred from his running in the Derby that 
he was not a good stayer, and consequently Laocoon, to whom 
‘he was giving 12 lbs., was made first favourite. The last-named 
colt has improved since the Derby; but on public form there did 
not seem to be sufficient reason for making him first favourite. 
Galliard was rather troublesome at the post, and when the field 
t off he ran last during the early part of the race. That singu- 
faxly unlucky filly, Malibran, made the running as far as the bend 
jnto the straight, where she resigned the lead to Ossian, who had 
started third favourite. At the distance Ossian was beaten, and 
then Galliard came forward, and, taking his place a length in advance 
of Ossian, he cantered in an easy winner, There can be no doubt 
‘that the winner of the Two Thousand is an excellent horse, and 
the question whether he ought to have won the Derby may not 
be altogether unreasonable ; but it is only fair to remember, when 
we praise his performance in the Prince of Wales's Stakes, that he 
had but an indifferent field behind him.. For the Ascot Biennial 
Stakes for two-year-olds, Mr. Peck’s bay filly Superba, by Sterling, 
out of Highland Fling, was made a strong favourite. On the pre- 
vious Saturday she had won the British Dominion Two- Year-Old 
Stakes at own bya length and a half from eleven opponents. She 
now won again by the same distance, but with the greatest ease. 
Thebais was made the first favourite for the Ascot Stakes, but she 
was carrying a great deal of weight, and she was giving Ishmael, 
who eventually won the race, 16 lbs. and sex. Battletield bolted 
at the fatal “ hotel turn,” where many horses that could have won 
races have preferred to make for their stables. So far from home 
as the brick-kilns, Ishmael went to the front, was never again 
reached, and’ won by twenty lengths. Hitherto he had been a 
disappointing horse, but until lately he had always been rather 
deficient in muscle. He is well enough bred to win any race, being 
by Adventurer out of a mare by Stockwell, while his grand-dam 
was by Orlando, so that he has the famous double-cross of 
Touchstone blood. His owner, Mr. Jardine, has been singularly 
fortunate in the Ascot Stakes, having now won that race three 
times in four years. The winner of the Derby of last year came 
out for the Triennial Stakes for four-year-olds, but she was giving 
the enormous allowance of 19 lbs. and: sex to each of her three 
opponents. The race was won in a canter by Palermo, who had 
never won a race before, but had run second for the late 
Manchester Cup. 
' The racing on the Wednesda began with the Coronation 
Stakes, which was won by Lovely. In the Oaks Ettarre had 
been third, while Lovely had been unplaced, and now Lovely not 
only beat Ettarre very easily by @ length and a half, but also 
ve her 7 lbs. In the Biennial that followed, another of the 
ks fillies came out. This was Lilac, who used to be con- 
sidered a fair performer, but she was beaten half a length by the 
American horse, Blue Grass, who started first favourite. Another 
first favourite won, again, in the Triennial for two-year-olds. 
Mr. Houldsworth’s Spring Morn, a filly by Springfield out of 
Sunray, ran in a very raw manner, but Lemaire just managed 
to keep her straight enough to beat Talisman by a head. There 
were twenty-two runners for the Royal Hunt Cup. Mr. Gerard 
won this race last year with Sweetbread, and now he won it again 
with Elzevir, who was the first favourite. Lord Bradford’s 
Nesseliff, who has grown into a very powerful horse, made a bold 
challenge as they were running in, but at last Elzevir won very 
easily by a length and a half, After the race Elzevir was im- 
mediately backed for the St. Leger. This was the first time 
that he had run in public since last season, and he is the first 
three-year-old that has won the Royal Hunt Cup under 7 st. 
7 lbs. He is a lengthy colt, with good shoulders and powerful 
loins and quarters. It may be remembered that last season he 
ran a dead heat with St. Blaise at Goodwood. He is by the, 
Trish stallion, Salvator, out of a Stockwell mare. It was a pity 
that the Orange Cup should be started with a field of only three 
horses. Odds were laid on the notorious Barcaldine, who waited 
on Faugh-a-Ballagh until nearing the Grand Stand, when he came 
away and won by three lengths, He is a large good-looking 
horse, and just at present it seems far from impossible that he 
may be the best horse in Englend. St. Blaise was made first 
favourite for the Ascot Derby, but he was giving a great deal of 
weight to both Ladislas and Ossian... When Archer called upon 
him at the finish he stopped very short, and, after a tremendous 
race between Ladislas and Ossian, the former won by a head. Too 
much should not be made of the defeat of St. Blaise, as he was 
giving 10 lbs. to Ladislas and 17 Ibs. to Ossian, to say nothing of 
late journeys to Paris and back and/his severe race in the 
Grand Prix ; but we now know enough of him to feel pretty cer- 
tain that he scarcely deserves to be ranked very high among 
winners of the Derby. Sweetbread, the winner of the Royal Hunt 
. Cup of last year, ran for and won the Visitors’ Plate. He was 
heavily weighted and ran a clever race, winning easily by three- 
quarters of a length. The extreme outsider, Clairvaux, against 
whom 20 to 1 was laid, won the Fern Hill Stakes. He is very 
well bred, being by Hermit out of Devotion. The only other race 


for which he ever ran was the Boscawen Stakes, at the Newmarket 
First October Meeting, when he won ina canter. Thus far the 
backers had had a wonderful time of it for an Ascot meeting, so it 
seemed but fair that the ring should at last have a change of luck. 

There was not a finer race during the whole meeting than that 
for the Twentieth New Biennial Stakes on the Thursday. Tyndrum 
and Lilac, who had been first and second in this race last year, 
were to run again; but Modred, the winner of the Prince of 
Wales's Stakes at Epsom, was the first favourite. The race lay 
between Tyndrum, who won by a neck, and Modred and White- 
chapel, who ran a dead heat for second place. Chislehurst, who 
had disappointed his backers so terribly in the ‘wo Thousand, 
seemed to have returned to his two-year-old form in the Rous 
Memorial Stakes, which he won in a canter, beating Limestone by 
two lengths. He won in very brilliant style and witk great ease. 
Lucerne won the Twenty-First New Biennial Stakes with so much 
in hand that the backers of Elzevir for the St. Leger felt more 
confident than ever, for in the Royal Hunt Cup on the previous 
day Lucerne had been a long way behind Elzevir when receiving 
2 lbs. Four horses ran for the Oup. Odds were laid on Tristan, 
and Dutch Oven was second favourite; 9 to 1 was laid against 
Wallenstein and 11 tor against Fleur d’Orange. They finished 
exactly in the order that the betting indicated. On the way down 
to the start Tristan, who was looking rather light, was in one of his 
cantankerous humours, and he to be led down the course. 
When the flag fell he went away gaily enough, but when he came 
to the hotel turn he tried to make a bolt for the stables. Fordham, 
however, held him firmly by the head, and although his horses had 
slipped away from him, he gave chase boldly and caught them one 
by one until he had gained the lead. At the brick-kilns Wallenstein 
drew up to Tristan’s quarters, and Dutch Oven and Fleur d’Orange 
also came up. Coming round the turn Tristan increased his lead. 
At the Spagnoletti board Dutch Oven made a game effort, but she 
failed in reaching Tristan, who won easily by three lengths. 
Offspring, on the strength of his victory on the Tuesday, was made 
first favourite for the New Stakes, but the race was won by 
Wild Thyme, the winner of the Woodcote Stakes at Epsom, who 
was giving 4 lbs. to Offspring and as much. or more to every- 
thing else in the race. She won by half a length, runni 
very gamely against Pontiac and Offspring, who were Kesacons | 
by half a leneth. Wild Thyme, who, like Tristan, belongs to 
Mr. Lefevre, is a beautiful tilly by Lowlander out of a Vol- 
tigeur mare, and her grand-dam was by Stockwell. She cost 
800 guineas as a yearling. In the All-Aged Stakes both Despair 
and Magician tried to shirk when it came to racing, but Archer 
managed to induce the former tu keep his neck)in front as far as 
the winning-post. The winner of the Two Thousand was leading 
favourite for the St. James's Palace Stakes. He had only 
Padlock and the American horse Potosi to oppose him, Padlock, 
it will be remembered, won the valuable Epsom Grand Prize by 
three lengths from Goldfield, from whom he was receiving a stone. 
Galliard and Padlock were now meeting at even weights. As 
much as 7 to I was laid.on the former, and he won ina canter 
by a length. ’ 

Galliard made his third appearance in the Triennial on the last 
day of the meeting. At the distance, Hamako,a fine but very 
backward colt by Hermit, belonging to Mr. L. de Rothschild, was 
leading the field. He was receiving 12 lbs. from Galliard, and it 
looked as if he might win; but, when Galliard challenged him, he 
swerved, and ran in a very raw,.coltish manner, allowing the 
winner of the Two Thousand to get up to him and win by half a 
length. Faugh-a-Ballagh made the whole of the running in the. 
Alexandra Plate, the course for which is three miles in length. As. 
they came into the straight Wallenstein went up to him, and a, 
splendid race followed between the pair; but Archer held the. 
lead on Faugh-a-Ballagh as far as the winning-post, and won a 
very hardly-earned race for the Duke of Beaufort. by half a 
length, Last year Faugh-a-Ballagh ran a somewhat similar raco 
for the Ascot Cup with Foxhall; but on that occasion he was. 
just beaten by a neck. He is unquestionably a grand stayer, and 
he is one of the few descendants of the famous Gladiateur that, 
have distinguished themselves, Nesscliff, who had run second, 
for the Royal Hunt Cup, was made first favourite for the 
Wokingham Stakes; but at the Spagnoletti board, where he, 


looked very like winning, he suddenl planer and the race was, 
won by Beapair, the winner of t ~Aged. Stakes of the. 
Thursday. ‘The extreme outsider Eastern Emperor, a grey. colt, 


by Strathconan, belonging to the Duke of Beaufort, won the 
Windsor Castle Stakes for two-year-olds. As. much as 20 
had been laid against him, Alt age so little fancied, he had, 
cost 1,100 guineas as a yearling, but he had since then been sold, 
again for 650 guineas. The dwicke Stakes brought out a. 
good field. Tristan and the Derby winner Iroquois meton even . 
terms. Shrewsbury, who has long been expected to win a great. 
race,-had an- advantage of 9 Ibs. beyond his allowance.of weight, 
for age... Dutch Oven and five other horses also ran, ..Tristan 
took the lead at the bend, but Iroquois challenged him as he, 
assed the Spagnoletti board. Both horses ran very, gamely, but. 
Tristan held his own to the end, and -won easily at last by a- 
length and a half. This victory brought Tristan’s total winnings in. 
stakes alone up to 17,0027. Reputation was a strong fayourite for: 
the Queen’s Stand Plate, but he ran very ungenerously, and, do: 
what he might, Archer could not persuade him to struggle at the, 
finish ; the race was consequently won by Prince William,.a two-- 
year-old colt by Hermit. The Ascot High-Weight Plate, the 


_ last race of the meeting, was won by Ishmael, who cantered in - 
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four lengths in front of Bon Jour. Thus ended one of the most 
successful meetings ever held at Ascot. Never was the weather 
finer, and seldom have better horses taken part in the races. Three 
Derby winners and Two Oaks winners suflered defeat during the 
week; but a winner of the Oaks won the first race of the meeting, 
and a winner of the Two Thousand was successful in each of the 
three races for which he started. 


REVIEWS. 


DIARY OF HENRY GREVILLE.* 


R. TIENRY GREVILLE'S Diary will not provoke the 
criticism which was directed against the more ambitious 
Memoirs of his elder brother. The present volume, though it 
consists principally of social reminiscences, is entirely free from 
scandal. The clamour against Mr. Charles Greville’s alleged in- 
discretions was exaggerated; but it had some foundation in the 
publication of anecdutes which occupied thirty or forty pages in 
three thick volumes. Austere reviewers took the trouble of re- 
ublishing all the objectionable passages in a compendious form, 
ving themselves no room to notice the solid value of the great 
bulk of the Memoirs. In the present instance the operation can- 
not be repeated. The writer, or perhaps the editor, has carefull 
abstained from causing pain to any living get yet the Diary is 
lively, and replete with the interest which attaches to the record 
of a pleasant and prosperous life. Through his family connexions, 
his friendships, and his personal accomplishments, Mr. Henry 
Greville lived in the best society in England, and he had a large 
acquaintance and some cordial intimacies in foreign countries. [lis 
musical and dramatic tastes ied him to cultivate the friendship of 
composers and artists, and he was warmly attached to several 
members of the Kemble family. In the previous generation the 
most celebrated person of their kindred seems to have been 
as formidable as she was impressive. Mr. Greville records a 
reference by Prince Talleyrand to a tradition that Mr. Fox had 
id attention to Mrs. Siddons. Lord Brougham replied that 
t would have been equally possible to pay attention to the ocean. 


He could not conceive such presumption on the part of any one, 


except perhaps the East India Company. ‘The Diary extends over 
twenty years, from 1832 to the end of 1851. During part of the 
time Mr. Greville was attached to the Embassy at Paris, and he 
afterwards held a Court office. One of his brothers was, as it is 
well known, for many years private secretary to the Duke of 
Wellington, who appears to have had a warm for all the 
Greville family. Accounts of constant visits to the best country 
houses, and reports of conversations in London and at Paris, 
ean of course form no consecutive story; but many of the 
anecdotes were worth preservation, and even trifling notices of 
remarkable persons become interesting to a later generation. In 
some parts of the volume the account of contemporary political 
events is accurate, and for certain periods continuous; but Mr. 
Henry Greville seems not to have been admitted like his elder 
brother to the confidence of political leaders, probably because 
he took little interest in public affairs. His judgments, 
which are generally temperate and sound, appear to have been 
founded on information which was open to all the world. In one 

he makes a just remark on the conflicting reasons for re- 
serve and candour in his own literary department :—“ In the even- 
ing went to the ——’s, where I found Charles reading his journal 
aloud, and we discussed what was or was not worth recording in 
adiary. When I am writing my journal, I generally feel that 
what will be hereafter most amusing is generally that which had 
best not be recorded ; and then what is important to-day is trite 
to-morrow. We live so fast.” Successive generations generally 
are subject to the incessant illusion that they live faster than their 
predecessors. Mr. Greville might have added to his reflections the 
converse proposition that what is trite to-day will become historical 
to-morrow. The six large volumes of Mrs, Delany’s correspondence 
scarcely contain an original or brilliant remark. The good lad 
and her correspondents were commonplace in their opinions, their 
circumstances, and all the conditions of their lives; yet the book 
is a valuable contribution to the social history of England during 
the greater part of the eighteenth century. There is some pretext 
for the remark that what will be hereafter amusing is generally 
that which ought not to be recorded. The interests of future 
readers are sometimes consulted at the cost of exposing the diarist 
to unfriendly comments, and of the possible desire of his contem- 
poraries for privacy; but even if happy indiscretions have been 
avoided, diaries ripen with time. Mr, Greville’s experiences of 
forty or fifty years ago already begin to reach the posterity to 
which they were addressed. 

The most remarkable personage who appears in the earlier part 
of the book is Talleyrand, with whom Mr. Greville had the good 
fortune to be acquainted. Some notes of his conversation contirm 
the general impression of his readiness and of his epigrammatic 
mode of expression. On one occasion Lady Charlotte Greville was 
talking to yrand of the Empress Josépbine. “*‘ Avait-elle de 
Vesprit ?’saidmy mother. ‘ Elles’en passait supérieurement bien,’ said 
Talleyrand.” It would be difficult to define more neatly the tact which 


* Leaves from the Diary of Henry Greville. Edited by the Viscountess 
Enfield. London: Smith; Elder, & Uo. 1883. 
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sometimes supplies defects in intellectual ability. On the 
occasion Talleyrand quoted an answer made by Goethe to Napoleon's 
criticism that Werther had no real conclusion, “‘ J’aurais voulu,’ 
said the Emperor a second time, ‘ que vous eussiez fait une fin 
une véritable fin,’ Goethe laughed again. ‘ Mais de quoi riez. 
vous donc?’ said Napoleon. ‘ Ah, Sire,’ said Goethe, ‘ j’auraig 
cru que vous surtout n’auriez pas voulu de fin & un roman’ 
which, as Guizot said, was ‘ trés-joli.’’ Mme. de Lieven said,‘ Trdg. 
peu Allemand. C'est qu'il ne I’était pas du tout dans le genre de 
son esprit,’ said Guizot.” It is true that wit is not a common 
German faculty, but Guizot’s judgment of Goethe is incomplete, 
if not shallow. One of Talleyrand’s anecdotes has historical 
value, Barras, then a principal member of the Directory, by 
arrangement with Mme. de Staél, invited Talleyrand, with whom 
he was previously unacquainted, to dinner, and seemed to like hig 
conversation. Some time afterwards Talleyrand received in q 
gaming-house a letter from Barras, which he put in bis pocket 
till he had finished his game, and which contained the offer of the 
appointment of Foreign Secretary. The first time he attended the 
sitting of the Directory Barras said to Carnot, “ ‘Tu mens, to 
scais que tu mens.’ The other replied, ‘ Je te réponds, c'est toi 
qui mens, et pour te donner le démenti, je I’ve ma main. . , , 
‘Ne léve pas ta main,’ interrupted Barras, ‘ car il en dégout- 
terait du sang.’ ‘ Ah! mon Dieu,’ said Talleyrand, ‘ dans quelle 
jolie compagnie je me tronve-li alors, je n’avois rien vu de 
prreil.’” The complicity of Carnot in the judicial murders of 
the Reign of Terror has been too commonly forgotten or con- 
doned. ‘The so-called organizer of victory signed all the death- 
warrants, though he left to Robespierre and St. Just the selec- 
tion of the victims whom they hated or feared. Talleyrand, a 
gentleman of high birth and breeding, may well have been sur- 
prised at the language and manners of tle half-reclaimed Re- 
publicans of the Directorate. Mr. Greville gives an interesti 
account of a visit to the Prince at Valenciennes. On his death, he 
remarks that he was the last of the great nobles who maintained 
the ancient feudal state. He might have added that Talleyrand 
had, by his political eminence, attained almost royal rank. He 
scarcely showed his customary tact when he aflronted M. Van de 
Weyer by telling him that the King of Belgium ought to bea 
kind of amiable archduchess, encouraging the arts and declining 
all connexion with arms. The book contains many notices of 
other principal persons in France; but none of them are so inte- 
resting as Talleyrand. Mr. Greville seldom mentions Louis 
Philippe without comments on his want of dignity ; but he always 
speaks with admiration and respect of the Queen. He was evi- 
dently sensitive on the subject of manners and bearing; but his 
seca and personal criticisms are generally quoted from others. 

upin was the coarsest-looking person he ever saw. Guizot, in 
his short exile, seemed to have the air of a schoolmaster, but Mr. 
Greville was afterwards struck with the brightness of his eye. 
He thought that Guizot was not happy in conversation, as he 
declaimed or lectured instead of talking. All his French infor- 
mants, including Guizot himself, thought meanly of Thiers’s cha- 
racter, though his abilities were not disputed. Mr. Greville seems 
to have been intimately acquainted with Mme. de Lieven, who in 
her later years became the confidential associate and adviser of 
Guizot. On one occasion he received from Mr. Charles Greville 
an able answer to the arguments by which Mme. de Lieven had 
attempted to defend the iniquitous conduct of the King and 
his Minister with respect to the Spanish marriages. Lady 
Enfield has omitted some of the letters on political questions, 
on the ground that they differ little from Mr. Obarles Greville’s 
account of the same transactions. Mr. Henry Greville re- 
ports a conversation which his brother held with Thiers, 
who fully reciprocated the feelings of his rival and his 
rival's confederate. ‘ He owns his abhorrence of Guizot, who, he 
aaid, was ‘un traitre, qui l’avait traité d’une maniére infime, 
that with regard to his strength in the Chambers, ‘ il ne fallait 
pas croire tout ce que Mme. de Lieven en disait : Quelle était une 
sotte et une bavarde, une menteuse,’ and that the King, what- 
ever Charles might think of him, was“ un poltron.’” It is 
perhaps scarcely fair to accept as true the opinion which 
rivals and enemies respectively form of one another. The book 
contains some information on the affairs of other Continental 
countries. One of his most intimate friends, a member of the 
family of Karolyi, often wrote to him on Austrian affairs, Count 
Dietrichstein, Austrian Ambassador in England, said in Mr. 
Greville’s presence at a dinner-party that Metternich, who had a 
few days before ceased to be Chancellor of the Empire, was 4 
rreat culprit, and had much to answer for. Revel, the Sardinian 

inister, criticized his sovereign with equal candour. “ He says 
that the King has a mind for popularity which nothing satisfies.” 
Mrs. Sartoris, writing from Rome in 1848, described with charac- 
teristic humour the feelings of Ferdinand IV. of Naples when he 
had, by the advice of the Ht granted a Constitution to his 
subjects. He walked up and down the room, striking his fore- 
head and exclaiming, “ Ah! Madonna mia, Madonna mia, che 
imbroglio m’ ha fatto il Vicario di tuo Figlio!” 

It is not uninteresting to recall with Mr. Greville’s aid the 
course of events in France during the short-lived Republic. 
As at other times, the opinions and prognostications of con- 
temporary observers are constantly falsified by the result. 
As in Mr. Senior's reported conversations, the best-informed 
Frenchmen seem to have been invariably mistaken, Karly 
in 1849 M. Guizot informed Mr. Greville that Louis Napo- 
leon was “un honnéte garcon, mais un sot, un dandy de“mau- 
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yaise compagnie.” 
credited, and if any to sy 
robability of his being declared Emperor, ‘on lui rirait au nez. 
«JT saw Marochetti,” adds Mr. Greville in the morning, “ who 
told me nearly the same thing as Guizot.” Van de Weyer, on 
the other hand, “ told Charles that Louis Napoleon is a very 
much cleverer man than he was generally supposed to be.” 
Mr. Greville’s English informants make fewer mistakes, having 
Jess surprising and novel events to deal with. It is amusing to 
find in the Diary, which seldom refers to literary matters, an 
account, evidently furnished by Macaulay himself, of his interview 
with the Quaker deputation about his attack on William Penn. 
“The Quakers denied the fact, but Macaulay produced all the 
official documents on which he had founded his statements, and 
they were entirel floored.” There is now little difference of 
opinion on the point that the Quakers were in the right. It is 
easy to believe that Macaulay contrived to please the Quakers by 
his courtesy. In his frequent mention of the Duke of Wellington 
Mr. Greville contributes his share to the fulfiluient of the poet's 


prophecy :— 


“ The President was daily becoming more dis- 


one now were seriously to speak of the 


Whatever letters leap to light, 

Ile never shall be shamed. 

All memoirs of the time illustrate the remarkable position which 
the Duke held during the latter years of his life. His advice was 
always at the service of the Government of the day, when the 
good of the nation could be promoted. Lady Entield adds a 
touching notice of a visit which he made to Manchester from her 
father’s house at Worsley in attendance on the Queen. He slept 
nearly all the way, till Lady Enfield, fearing that the crowd would 
be disappointed if he took no notice of their cheers, said, “ Duke! 
Duke! that is for you.” He made his customary salutation with 
two fingers, and then relapsed into sleep. The Dule’s account of his 
only interview with Nelson has been published before; but Mr. 
Greville writes it in his own words. “The Duke had no doubt 
that he was the greatest seaman that ever existed.” Sir Robert 
Peel, who was present, said that in everything else Nelson was 
“below par,” and that his genius as a sailor was proved by his 
success in extricating himself from innumerable scrapes. In 
mentioning other public characters Mr. Greville commonly abstains 
from personal criticism. He expresses an exceptional distaste for 
the society of Charles Buller, one of the most attractive of men. 
His objection was that Buller was inclined to banter, and there 
was evidently a misunderstanding between them. On one occa- 
sion Mr. Greville “met Carlyle the author, whom I had never 
seen before. He talks the broadest Scotch, and appears to have 
coarse manners, but he might be amusing perhaps at times.” The 
contemptuous tolerance of the man of genius by the man of a 
conventional world might perhaps be not less amusing at times. 
On other grounds it is, if not amusing, both interesting and in- 
structive to learn that in 1852 “some of John Russell's friends 
are vexed at his having invited Bright to dinner, and which in 
his position he had better have let alone, no doubt.” The whole 
sa from which it is necessary to make extracts almost at 
random, would perhaps have been less valuable if it had recorded 
more original judgments. The opinions of a former time are 
most accurately represented by a sensible, well-bred, popular 
member of society who, instead of trying to exercise intluence of 
his own, was content to record what he saw and heard. 


MEMORIALS OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS.* 


: Y ge character of Mary Queen of Scots has already been made 

the subject of so many books that one would think that by 
this time it must be pretty well worked out. But it still goes on, 
like a perennial stock, throwing out a fresh blossom annually with 
astonishing regularity. Mr. Stevenson, however, has a very good 
apology to offer for adding another volume to the number already 
written, for he brings fresh materials to feed the flame of contro- 
versy. He now prints for the first time certain manuscripts which 
he considers have such an important bearing on the case that the 
character of Mary cannot be fairly judged until they have been 
received in evidence. The most important of these manuscripts 
is a fragment of a history of Mary’s reign which Mr. Stevenson 
believes to be the work of her secretary Claude Nau. It is not 
signed, but he takes the evidence of the handwriting as conclu- 
sive, and thinks that it was written while Nau was a member of 
Mary’s household, and probably from her dictation. This frag- 
mentary document is without either beginning or end. It covers 
the period that elapsed between the murder of Riccio and Mary’s 
flight into England, a space of about five years. Thus it pro- 
fesses to tell the true history of the most critical points of her 
life. It is interesting therefore to trace the narrative page by 
page, and to note carefully in what points it differs from the 
commonly received account of the several incidents which 
are brought forward alternately by Mary’s friends or foes 
as incontrovertible proofs of her guilt or innocence. Nau’s 
narrative is, of course, an apology for the Queen, throughout, 
Beginning abruptly in the middle of asentence, it refers to Riccio’s 
murder as the beginning of a “business ” the finishing of which 
was m6 Sar for the safety of the chief actors. The dismissal 
of the Parliament is said to have been proclaimed on Sunday in- 
stead of Saturday, the date usually given, and the return of Moray 


* History of Mary Stuart. By Claude Nav. 
Stevenson, S.J. Edinburgh: William Paterson. 


Edited by Rev. Joseph 
1883. 


and the banished lords is set down to Saturday instead of Sunday. 
In the reconciliation that followed between the Queen and her 
husband, he is represented as acting the part ofa humble sup- 

liant entreating her to devise means for his safety and her own. 

he interview with Moray, too, takes a new colour, no mention 
being made of the show of fraternal affection which has found its 
way into history. In the midnight escape the Laird of Traquair 
is mentioned as accompanying the King and Queen as well as 
Arthur Erskine, and new details are given of how that escape 
was planned and carried out that would give fresh proof, if proof 
were wanted, of Mary’s readiness and ability. 

In singular contrast with the detailed account of the conversa- 
tions and preparations which preceded her flight to Dunbar and 
the minuteness of the record of her illness at Jedburgh, in which 
all the particulars are given of the treatment by which Arnault, 
her surgeon, brought her back to life when she was taken for dead, 
is the brevity with which the murder of Darnley is dismissed. 
Care is taken to show how the wretched creature had won the ill- 
will of every one all round by his insolence and untrustworthiness, 
but nothing is said of the discussion at Craigmillar, where Mary 
openly expressed her desire to be rid of her troublesome husband 
pe = terms except a divorce, Darnley’s death is thus briefly 
told :— 

That very night, as her Majesty was about to leave the king, she met 
Paris, Lord Bothwell’s valet-de-chambre, and noticing that his face was all 
blackened with gunpowder, she exclaimed in the hearing of many of the 
lords, just as she was mounting her,horse, “ Jesu, Paris, how begrimed you 
are!” At this he turned very red. 

On the roth of February 1567, about three or four o’clock in the morning, 

a match was put to the train of gunpowder which had been placed under 
the king’s house, It was afterwards made public that this had been done 
by the command and device of the Earls of Bothwell and Morton, James 
Balfour, and some others, who always afterwards pretended to be most 
oon in searching out the murder which they themselves had com- 
mitted. 
This passage we cannot help thinking more remarkable for what 
it omits than for what it tells. There is no explanation given of 
the reasons why the Queen was going back to Edinburgh that 
night contrary to her custom, nor why she did not go into her own 
bedroom, the room below Darnley’s, where she would have found 
more gunpowder to notice than there was on the valet’s face, 
though in her correspondence she dwells at length on the interposition 
of Providence which had prevented her sleeping in the house that. 
night, and so sharing her husband’s fate. Nor are we told that 
Bothwell was the first to bring her the news of the disaster, and 
it seems strange that so sharp a mind as hers did not connect the 
suspicious appearance of the servant with the complicity of the 
master. As to the feelings of the Queen when she heard of the 
tragedy, the manuscript only says that “she was in great grief, 
and kept her chamber all that day.” The blame of promoting the 
deed is laid on Moray, though he took care to be absent from 
Edinburgh at the time it took place. Bothwell is represented as. 
justifying himself in “full parliament” as to the charges which 
public report brought against him, while Mary’s subsequent 
marriage with Bothwell is said to be the work of her advisers. 


Their plan was this, to persuade her to marry the Earl of Bothwell, so 
that they might charge her with being in the plot against her late hus- 
band, and a consenting party to his death. This they did shortly after, 
appealing to the fact that she had married the murderer, 

This poor young princess, unexperienced in such devices, was circum- 
vented on all sides by persuasions, requests, and importunities; both by 
general memorials signed by their hands and presented to her in full 
council, and by private letters, 

It happened ore day, that all these lords and the chief of the council of 
the nobility, having held a meeting in the Earl of Bothwell’s house, in 
Edinburgh, sent Lethington, the Justice Clerk, and a third, to the Queen as 
their delegates. It had become absolutely necessary that some remedy 
should be provided for the disorder into which the public affairs of the realin 
had fallen from the want of a head; and they had now come tv tell her of 
the course which they had agreed upon recommending for the purpose. 
They had unanimously resolved to press her to take Bothwell for her hus- 
band. They knew that he was a man of resolution, well adapted to rule,. 
the very character needed to give weight to the decisions and actions of the 
council. All of them, therefore, pleaded in his favour. 


Mary is represented in quite a new character, that of the weak 
and yielding woman, forced into a marriage against her inclination 
and against her will. Over and over again she refuses point blank. 
And at last she yields when it is pointed out to her that 
Bothwell. has been “ legally acquitted by the Council ”:— 

Thus vehemently urged in this matter, and perceiving that the said Earl 
of Bothwell was entirely cleared from the crime laid to his charge, suspect-. 
ing, moreover, nothing more than what appeared on the surface, she began 
to give ear to their overtures, without letting it be openly seen, however, 
what would be her ultimate decision, in such a way as to found a judgment 
upon it. She remained in this state of hesitation partly because of the 
conflicting reports which were current at the time when this marriage was 
proposed, partly because she had no force sufficiently strong to punish the 
rebels, by whom (if the truth must be told) she was rather commanded 
than consulted, and ruled rather than obey 
Certainly if Mary dictated this account of herself in good faith, 
she furnishes a striking instance of how the cleverest Lo may 
deceive themselves as to their own characters. In the whole course 
of her life, as long as she was at large, Mary never allowed herself 
to be forced into doing anything that was repugnant to her wishes, 
and any appearance of coercion only strengthened her purpose of 
opposition, as it always does with women of unusual mental. 
power. It may be urged that at this time Bothwell was the most 

werful subject in the kingdom, But if he was, it was only the 
ueen’s favour that had made him so. When he first appears upon 


the scene of Scottish history it is as a poverty-stricken nobleman 
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who is sorely put to it to keep up the decency of ap nce re- 
quired by But she honours and upon him, 
even while the public voice denounced him as the murderer. But 
even if we grant that this subject had been made so powerful that 
she herself was now afraid of him, she would have found some 
means of eluding his grasp if she had been minded to do so. If 
there was one strongly-marked trait in her character, it was her 
readiness and fertility of resource in all possible emergencies, She 
was never at a loss for the means of getting herself out of a diffi- 
culty. But in this instance there was no need to cast about for an 
expedient. If she did not wish to marry Bothwell, she had only 
to point out that he had a legal wife already, whose existence 
made the union impossible. For Bothwell. had been married to 
Lady Jane Gordcn, and a dissolution of that marriage on the 

ound of consanguinity had to be obtained before he could marry 
Se Queen, That dissolution she knew to be a mere farce, for a 
dispensation prior to the marriage of Bothwell to Lady Jane, pro- 
viding against any question of consanguinity that might after- 
wards be raised, had bound them as tightly together as it was 
possible for the ecclesiastical laws of thetimes to bind them. The 
existence of this dispensation, though it was long unknown to the 
world at large, must have been perfectly well known to Mary, as 
she had been the chief promoter of the match. It is vain to main- 
tain, as Mary’s supporters do, that at that time she had no party 
in the State, and that so many of the lords had been won over by 
Bothwell to his interest that to resist him was impossible. They 
only supported his cause while they. believed it to be for their own 
interest todo so. They all turned upon Bothwell very shortly 
after the marriage; and if the Queen had shown that she wished 
it, and they could have been sure of her good faith, they would 
have been only too delighted to do so before. 

Nau’s narrative goes on to tell the story of the forcible abduc- 
tion; how the Queen was returning from Stirling, where she had 
been to visit her son, to Linlithgow, with only Lord Huntley, who 
was @ warm partisan of Bothwell, in attendance on her; when 
Bothwell rised her at the head of fifteen hundred armed horse- 
men and carried her off to Dunbar, where she found herself vir- 
tually a prisoner till she consented to the marriage. The ceremony 
‘was performed by a Protestant at Holyrood Palace. The Memorial 


tells us that “ All the peo le were admitted and the chief of the 
nobility were present ” ; 

question whether the marriage was celebrated in the chapel or the | 
council-chamber of the Palace. Nothing is said to give colour to | 
the story that the Queen was a prey to profound grief on the 
wedding-day, which some of her supporters consider a strong point 
in her defence. After being provokingly reticent as to many inci- 
dents about which one longs for more information, the Memorial 
again becomes more prolix, and professes to give a true version of 
the Queen’s parley with the lords at Carberry, and all that subse- 
quently passed at Edinburgh and Lochleven. The great event 
of the sojourn at Lochleven was the signing of the instruments 
which resigned the crown to her son and made Moray Regent. 
‘There are two rumours current concerning this event. The one is 
that Mary, having been secretly advised by a letter which Melville 
brought to her in the scabbard of his sword, that no agreement 
wrung from her under such circumstances was binding, yielded 
with a good grace; the other, that the signature was only forced 
from her by violence. The Memorial favours the violent story 
and gives ample details of the brutal behaviour of Lord Lindsay, 
who many times “advised her to sign, for, if she did not, she 
would compel them to cut her throat, however unwilling they 
might be.” And the writer of the Memorial firmly believes that 
had she persisted in her refusal she would have been taken from 
Lochleven and either drowned in crossing the loch or conveyed to 
“some island in the middle of the sea,” there to be kept unknown to 
the whole world in close custody for the remainder of her life, and 
that her forcible abduction was only prevented by George Douglas 
“¢ causing all his relations and the servants of the house, by whom 
he was much respected, to rise in rebellion.” The Memorial then 
goes on to describe the effects of poison that had been administered 
to her, but after this there is nothing of any moment as throwing 
any light upon the difficult questions of the day. It strikes one as 
strange that there is no reference to the Casket Letters, 

- If we could accept this narrative as indeed dictated by the Queen, 
it would supply what has long been desired, her own account of 
what passed between herself and Moray in that interview at Loch- 
leven of which we have as yet only the report written by the 
opposite side. The account here given says that Moray arrived at 
supper-time, just as the Queen was sitting down to table, but 
refused to sup with her, “nor did he offer to give her the 
napkin until she had reminded him of it, telling him that in 
former days he had not thought it beneath him to do so,” The 
writer also notes that he never spoke to the Queen but in a 
loud voice and with his face turned towards the people who had 
come with him, among whom was Lord Morton, and that he even 
asked their leave to speak with his sister alone. They in their 
turn called him “Grace,” a title he had not assumed before. In 
the private talk which followed, and which took place in the 
garden, Moray upbraided the Queen with not having had more 

for her reputation in the eyes of the world, and pointed out 

her late marriage as giving colour to the report that she was a 
consenting party to the murder of Darnley. The Queen replied 
that, conscious of innocence, she cared not what calumny said, and 

her brother with his ingratitude. He asked her advice 
about accepting the Regency, and she told him it was not at alla 
fit position for him, and she begged he would take no such 


ut, unfortunately, it does not settle the . 


charge upon himself. She then spoke to him about her rings, 
among other matters, which were very numerous and ye 
precious, and though they were her private property, she wished 
them to be united with the Crown jewels of Scotland so as ty 
secure them for herson; to which Moray answered that to attempt 
to interfere with the pleasure of the Lords concerning the jewels 
would be as unreasonable as if “some one should attempt to 
rescue Her Majesty out of their hands.” All this directly con. 
tradicts Moray’s account of the same interview as reported by 
Throckmorton to Elizabeth, in which Mary is represented ag 
entreating her brother with tears and embraces to undertake the 
Regency and the custody of her jewels. The narrative breaks off 
as abruptly as it began some little time after Mary’s arrival in 
England. <A copy of the original French is given in the appendix, 
so that readers have an opportunity of testing the fidelity of the 
translation. Nau came into Mary’s service early in 1575, and 
remained with her till a short time before her death in 1587. The 
manuscript therefore, if it be indeed by him, must have been 
written some time within that period, Mr. Stevenson suggests 
the probability that the Queen sought in talking over her past 
ey to solace the dreariness of her more rigid imprisonment at 
utbury. 
hon what we have said of the contents of these Memorials 
it will be seen that they are not likely to make any great change 
in the Marian controversy. Even if it be taken for granted 
that they are in Nau’s writing, and that the substance of 
them fell from Mary’s own lips, they will be accepted as worthy 
of belief or not according to each reader's already formed estimate 
of her character. Mr. Stevenson’s historical introduction, which 
is twice as long as the fragmentary history it introduces, explains 
the manuscript and gives a general view of the affairs in Scotland 
during that period. Several documents bearing on Mary’s his- 
tory discovered by Mr. Stevenson in the Vatican and Barberini 
libraries are added in the appendix, and supply various accounts 
of the events of Mary's reign as seen from the Roman Catholic 
point of view. 


YOLANDE.* 


N Yolande, his latest novel, Mr. Black has given a welcome 

proof that if he has sometimes seemed in some measure to 
be content with floating on his reputation, ‘the practice has at 
any rate not been due to an abiding exhaustion of power. The 
temptations which beset an author who is practically assured 
of popular favour are great, and may be understood without much 
difficulty. And in connexion with this the pleasure of critics who 
are jealous of such a writer's reputation at finding some slight 
disappointment more than counterbalanced by work which fully 
contirms a first estimate of the author’s powers may also be under- 
stood. It is needless to specify what production or productions of 
Mr. Black’s may have seemed to indicate something like a falling- 
off ; it is pleasant to say that Yolande displays, along with the 
grace that is seldom wanting in Mr. Black's manner, an amount of 
strength and insight that shows an advance even upon works of 
his with which in their kind there has been little fault to find. 
Faults there may be, and faults, to our thinking, there are, in the 
construction of Yolande, but the more important thing is that in 
it the author has conceived and drawn more than one exceptionally 
fine character; that he has shown a power of creating a really 
strong story of love and rivalry without an unworthy touch; and 
that in certain passages of the book he attains and holds with 
success an interest which may be fairly termed tragic. Perhaps 
the author has never before risen to the height which is reached 
in Yolande in the scenes wherein the daughter bravely struggles, 
at a personal risk unknown to herself, to save her mother trom 
at arn in a besetting vice. This is the more remarkable 
because the materials are of an essentially everyday and essen- 
tially modern kind. The case of a woman—or for that matter 
of a man—being driven first by injudicious advice into abuse of 
stimulants, and thence into the worse abuse of the poisonous 
drugs which the present state of our law allows to be sold to any 
extent in chemists’ shops as patent medicines, is unhappily only too 
common, Mr. Black ion seen how such a case can, under the 
novelist’s treatment, assume a highly poetical aspect. The woman, 
in this case the heroine’s mother, has fallen more and more under 
the influence of the drug that soothes her pain and undermines 
her intellect and will. She has become so hopelessly enslaved by 
it that she herself is a terror and a weariness to the husband who 
has loved her truly and deeply. The mother’s very existence 18 
carefuliy kept a secret from the daughter, and hence arise 
various complications which are skilfully managed, and which, a8 
has been said, at some points lead to the display of unexpected 

wer. 

The novel opens in a London hotel with a pretty scene be- 
tween Mr. Winterbourne, M.P. for Slagpool, and his daughter 
Yolande; and it may be noted as one of the mistakes in 
artistic handling that we are treated to a full explanation of 
Mr. Winterbourne’s political views and position, which really 
has nothing to do with the story. This would seem to be 
a kind of echo of the fashion that has set in among the 
writers of stories that are no stories—a fashion led or fostered 


* Yolande: the Story of a Daughter. By WiJliam Black, Author of 
“ Macleod of Dare,” “A Princess of Thule,” &c. 3 vols. London: 
Macmillan & Co, 1883, 
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ingenious American authors who contemptuously dis- 
by er the masters of fiction of a past time. Now Mr. 
k's story, though there is plenty of character in it, and that 
without any of the shallow pretence of what is called “ analysis,” 
is decidedly a good story; and just because it is so good one is 
dis to resent the introduction in it of things which one ex- 
ts to lead to something, and which really lead to nothing. 
owever, a3 we have said, the scene between father and daughter 
js decidedly pretty, and in it, as throughout the book, Mr. Black 
has meme with alight and fine touch to indicate by the very 
slightest tricks of speech the fact that Yolande, having been edu- 
cated in a “so-called chateau in Brittany,” is more at home in 
ing French than in speaking English, When the father and 
daughter have parted, we get the first hint that there is something 
wrong from the fact that a stone crashes through the window, 
and Str. Winterbourne going downstairs finds “a tall woman, 
dark and pale,” with a strange dazed look in her eyes, to whom he 
presently gives money as he puts her into a cab. It has been 
said that there are some faults of construction in the novel; but 
among them we certainly must not reckon the treatment of the 
mystery. The author has, as it seems to us, told his readers just 
enough about it at the beginning, and has revealed the exact 
nature of it just at the right moment. The first result of the in- 
cident of the stone is that Mr. Winterbourne, taking his daughter 
with him, leaves London for Oatlands Park. Here there are stay- 
ing a certain Colone] Graham and his wife, only daughter of Lord 
Lynn, a Scotch peer. The Grahams and the Winterbournes 
arrange to take a run up the Nile together; and Mrs. Graham, who 
has her own ideas, her brother, Mr. Leslie, the Master of 
Lynn, to join them. 

At their start Mr. Black again introduces an incident which 
seems to the hardened novel-reader to have a decided significance, 
but which turns out to be completely redundant. A strange 
woman comes up to Yolande, and entreats for speech with her. 
Here, one at once thinks, is a further development of the mystery 
to which we are introduced in the first chapter;.and, naturally 
enough, Mr. Winterbourne, who comes up too late to interfere, 
has the same impression. As a matter of fact, the woman has 
simply been attracted by Yolande’s face to ask her to scatter 
some flowers in the sea two days off Gibraltar in memory of achild 
who has died at sea. Nothing turns upon the incident; it is 
dragged in by the head and shoulders; and there is surely some- 
thing radically vicious in this method of introducing isolated bits 
of human life in such a way that the reader is always waiting for 
something to result from them, The incident might have been 
brought in to illustrate Yolande’s character and the confidence 
which her very look inspires; but it has so aggressive an air of 
meaning something more, that the pathos naturally belonging to 
it is entirely overwhelmed. The voyage gives Mr. Black a good 
opportunity for the kind of description in which he excels ; but it 
is to be noted that the nig tS between description and 
narrative is preserved. The Master of Lynn, as might be expected, 
falls in love, or thinks he falls in love, with Yolande, and Yolande 
accepts his proposal in a quiet matter-of-fact manner, which shows 
= enough that she does not know what she is about. Mr. 

interbourne agrees, through the Master of Lynn, to rent a 
shooting, called Allt-nam-ba, from Lord Lynn, and everything 
seems to be going smoothly but for the secret which oppresses 
Winterbourne, and as to which he confides his doubts and troubles 
by letter to his particular friend, John Shortlands, With this 
state of things we come to the end of the first volume, which, 
whatever faults it may have, is very pleasant reading, and arouses 
a keen wish to see what happens. 

The second volume takes us to Allt-nam-ba. Hard by there is 
living a certain Jack Melville, of whom and of a romantic story 
in connexion with him we have heard in the first volume. He is 
so gifted, so modest, so full of information and accomplishment, 
so wise beyond his years, that it is much to the author's credit 
that he has succeeded in turning him out .n any other guise than 
that of an intolerable prig. Yolande, who with Mrs. Graham has 

receded her father, so much about Melville when Mr. 
interbourne arrives that one readily guesses what is going to 


happen. How it happens, however, is quite another matter. 
The catastrophe is admirably led up to, and is recounted with 
teal strength. Before it becomes plain to Yolande and to 


Melville that they love each other a good many things have 
havpened. Lord Lynn and his sister have set their faces as 
hard as possible against Leslie’s marriage; Shortlands and Win- 
terbourne have talked over the business of the secret; and the 
wise Melville has been called into council. He undertakes to 
break the matter to the Master of Lynn, and comes back from him 
with an assurance that he will have nothing to do with keeping 
watch and ward over such a skeleton in the cupboard. If he is to 
marry Yolande, the mother must be somehow definitively locked up 
out of the way, and it must be quite certain that she will never 
give any trouble. The question of what is to be done next natur- 
ally arises; and here again it is the amazing Solomon, Melville, 
who decides for the two elder men, and takes the whole responsi- 
bility on his own shoulders. ‘Yolande must be told the secret, 
and he Sowa Rea tell it to her. This is accordingly 
done; the scene between the two is finely described; and the 
result, or rather one result, is just as Melville has anticipated, 
that Yolande resolves to go to her mother and try to save her. 
She goes accordingly to London, Melville, unknown to her, follow- 
ing to keep guard over her. She finds her mother, rescues her 
with some difficulty—in which Melville, again unknown to her, 


comes to the front—from the people with whom she is living, and 
who make capital of her infirmity, and carries her off to lodgings 
at Worthing. It is in the description of what follows that Mr. 
Black reaches, as it seems to us, a higher point than he has touched 
before. Faults of the kind already indicated may be found, especi- 
ally just at the end, in the third volume ; but they are outweighed 
by the tenderness and firmness with which the author has treated 
the exceedingly difficult situation of the mother and daughter. 
With his handling of this it would indeed be difficult to find any 
fault. What happens as to this, and as to Yolande and the 
Master of Lynn, readers may discover for themselves in the pages 
of a book which is full of poetical feeling, and which does more 
credit to the author than any work he has produced for some time 
past. 


LIFE OF SIR WILLIAM ROWAN HAMILTON.—VOL. L* 


Bh pence: seventeen years ago, at the close of a remarkable and 
AN characteristic article on Sir William Rowan Hamilton in the 
North British Review, Professor Tait mentioned with satisfaction 
that “ the Rev. R. P. Graves, one of Hamilton’s oldest friends, and 
brother of his former colleague in the University, the Bishop of 
Limerick,” was about to write his biography. In 1866 Sir 
William Hamiiton’s death was a quite recent event, which, unless 
we mistake, must have followed rather closely upon that visit to 
England during which the University of Cambridge conferred an 
honorary degree upon one of the greatest mathematicians of his 
age. The compliment was from no point of view paid too soon; 
and, considering the severity of Hamilton’s strictures, now made 
public, upon some English men of science, it is doubly well that it 
should have been offered before it was too late. At the present 
day, although the full consequences of Hamilton's great achieve- 
ment in geometry—the discovery of the method of quaternions— 
can hardly be said to have as yet declared themselves, his fame ag 
a mathematical thinker is more securely established than ever. 
But it was certainly becoming time for the outlines of his person- 
ality to be traced by a competent biographical hand, if they were 
worth retaining at all for the benefit of posterity. That such was 
the case will be denied by no reader of these records of a singu- 
larly pure and noble life. It is therefore matter for congratulation 
that Mr. Graves, after having been much hampered by illness and 
other engagements, should have accomplished at least a part of his 
labour of love. The scale on which he has set about it is, how- 
ever, somewhat at variance with the tastes and tendencies of the 
resent times, and the book cannot in any case appeal to a very 
ge audience. Sir William Rowan Hamilton was a great man; 
but how many of those who appreciate him will care for fifteen 
pages about Archibald Hamilton, his father,including several letters 
and part of a testimonial for the secretaryship of the Grand Canal 
Company? Again, Mr. Aubrey de Vere is a true poet, examples 
of whose early verse few will think unwelcome, and whose criti- 
cisms are generally as true as they are refined; but though 
some of his letters printed in the latter part of this volume are 
in our judgment, to say the least, as good literary matter as 
anything contained in it, they cannot but be said to cumber it as 
a biography. On the other hand, there is nothing to disturb the 
mild seriousness of its general tone, or to relieve the steady, though 
not violent, strain which the endeavour to peruse it will put upon 
all but a limited class of readers. Except in the accounts of the 
hero’s childhood, though there is occasional talk of gaiety and 
laughter, no ripple of wit or humour plays on the surface of the 
stream; and nobody who a in the volume—unless it be 
Dean Buckland at the British Association meeting in Oxford— 
seems able to afford to make mirth. Probably in all this Mr. 
Graves has faithfully caught the right tone as a biographer. We 
only wish that the good feeling and taste which are manifestly 
habitual to him had in two isolated instances prevented him from 
neglecting his canon. Whatever we may think of the grounds 
upon which the future Sir William Hamilton exclaimed against 
the point of view from which the future Sir George Airy re- 
garded science, no bitter personal reflections ought, in common 
courtesy, to have been introduced in connexion with the latter 
honoured name. A passage offensive in a very different way, 
which we do not quote because it was possibly retained by acci- 
dent only, occurs at the close of chapter xii., where a on 
whom it cannot be difficult to identify is described by Hamilton 
as “not at all brilliant.” Apart from these slips, the choice of a 
biographer, which may almost be said to have been made by 
Hamilton himself, has been sufficiently justified. Certainly no 
age in this volume will be read with ter interest than 
that in which Mr. Graves records his impressions of his 
distinguished friend when in the years of early manhood and already 
at the height of his intellectual powers, This sketch of character 
furnishes the key to much that precedes and follows it, and that 
may excite the impatience of some readers, For, though Hamil- 
ton’s letters and verses may at first sight seem curiously self- 
pened, Mr. Graves is no doubt warranted in saying that their 
author 
was far from being exclusively confined to the consideration of subjec- 
tive ideas ; he took no unwilling note of outward objects and matters of 
fact, whether in human life or surrounding nature; and he was alwayz 
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alive to passing incident, and prompt to take necessary action ; but it is to 
be admitted that the perpetual consciousness of the working of his great 
brain, of the large compass embraced by his thoughts, of the depth and 
permanence of his feelings, did in him become an over-weight, and made 
the presence of self unduly felt by him, and self-contemplation too habi- 
tual. This self-consciousness was indeed most remarkably free from sel- 
fishness ; for no one was ever more ready to yield what might properly be 
yielded to another, nor to take considerate thought of the condition and 
circumstances of all in contact with him; but it was too operative to be 
concealed, and indeed he took no pains to conceal it, for he was above all 
things simple and unaffected ; and this interest in his own mind and feelings 
led him into what, perhaps, was almost the only instance of disproportionate 
action in his intercourse with others; it did not manifest itself in the social 
circle, but with a friend, or one whom he hastily or charitably supposed 
to be such, he would too freely give credit for willingness to enter into 
abstract reasoning on the scientific subjects which engaged him, or for the 
personal sympathy which would take pleasure in the verses which gave 
utterance to his feelings; and, accordingly, when the incompetent, the un- 
congenial, and the unfriendly were thus treated by him, he incurred in 
their estimation the character of boredom, while even the true and com- 
prehending friend would feel at times that his communicativeness was not 
always sufficiently restrained by regard to time and circumstances, His 
courteousness mee | his readiness to show deference, proceeding from his kind- 
ness of nature and his religious humility, never in the least degree inter- 
fered with his truthfulness. 


Mr. Grayes goes on to say that Hamilton lacked neither moral 
courage and high spirit, nor physical courage and activity; and 
that it was the possession of all these qualities which made him, 
when a young man of about twenty-three, “so delightful a com- 
bination of the boy and the man”—a combination which “ con- 
tinued to exist into advanced years of his life.” 

It is well known that the man of genius who thus retained in 
maturity the freshness of mind which is among the divine gifts of 
youth had as a child developed his intellectual powers with almost 
unexampled rapidity. Something of this he owed to birth and 
breeding ; for he clearly came of a good stock, though Professor 
Tait's claim of him as “ only not Scottish by a sort of legal fiction” 
seems to reduce itself to the fact that his maternal grandmother was 
of Scottish birth. He had an admirable tutor in his uncle James, 
who died a curate with a very small additional living and a large 
family, but who seems to have been a man of originality, and, as 
may be gathered from his advice to his nephew when the latter also 
began teaching private pupils, to have known how to possess his soul 
in cheerfulness. But no training or teaching could have made any 


but a very extraordinary boy “at three years a superior reader of - 


English,” and well up in addition, subtraction, and multiplication 
“as far as ten”; at four a good geographer who in familiar con- 
versation called his throat his isthmus, and for whose mind skeleton 
maps were already deemed too trifling; “ at five able to read and 
translate Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, and loving to recite Dryden, 
Gollins, Milton, and Homer”; at eight possessed of Italian and 
French, and able to astonish a pleasure-party by extemporising an 
address to nature and art in Latin; and before he was ten “a 
student of Arabic and Sanscrit.” Of course a certain amount of 

riggishness is inseparable from such precocity; when still in 
Bis pinafore days he said that he ran about the garden to get an 
appetite for breakfast, and before he reached eleven years he 
furnished his sister with a report of his reading, weekday and 
Sunday, and desired from her a similar account of her studies. A 
‘year more and he was with all due care and thoroughness compiling 
a Syriac grammar; and at the age of thirteen he might be thonght 
to have found his destiny when he entered in his diary that he 
had “ advanced a good deal in science,” and had “ made a kind of 
epitome of algebra in his large album.” 

Whether or not he had been originally destined for the Indian 
Civil Service, his father, before he died, seems to have left his 
choice of profession free, while commending Trinity College to 
him as the obvious avenue to position and fame. Thither the 
gifted youth repaired at the age of eighteen, by which time his 
genius had long discovered its natural bent. Indeed the paper 
which contained the germ of his investigations respecting Systems 
of Rays—investigations that ten years later resulted in the dis- 
covery of the principle of conical refraction—was written a year 
before he became an undergraduate. The examination system at 
Trinity College, Dublin, has never, to our knowledge, been cele- 
brated among outsiders for its perspicuousness; but Mr. Graves 
has made it sufticiently clear that Hamilton's academical career 
was one of extraordinary brilliancy, and that, except on one 
occasion which there were sufficient reasons to account for, he 
obtained the highest distinctions in classics as well as in science. 
Yet already, when going up to Dublin, he had described to his 
sister his attention to classical studies as “ an effort, and an irksome 
one,” and his success (without precedent during the previous 
twenty years) in obtaining Optime in classics at the end of his first 
year was therefore all the more to his credit. In addition he twice 
obtained a Chancellor's prize for English verse (one of the poems is 
loyally reprinted by Mr, Graves in his Appendix). In mathematical 
work he of course carried everything before him. Thus he was a 
college celebrity long before he had taken his de. ree, and, after 
having presented his expanded optical essay to the Royal Irish 
Academy, was quietly reading at Trim for the Gold Medal in 
classics, that in science being a certainty for him, when he was 
advised to apply for the vacant Professorship of Astronomy in his 
University. He did so, and was unanimously elected, while still 


an undergraduate, at the age of twenty-one. 

Hamilton’s predecessor, Dr. Brinkley (afterwards Bishop of 
Cloyne) seems to have been elected to the chair at the age of 
twenty-four; and the appointmeut was not at first a well-paid 
one, and precluded him, at all events as matters then stood, from 


competing for a fellowship. In the end the duties of the Obseryg. 
tory proved trying to his health, and he never attained to ap 
high eminence as a practical astronomer. Still the judgment of 
Mr. Graves is hardly to be gainsaid, that Hamilton chose both 
chivalrously and well in preferring the more arduous path in 
University life; nor were his sacrifices unappreciated. Of hig 
powers as a lecturer it is difficult to form any conception from 
this volume, in which Mr. Graves has confined himself to illustra. 
tions of the introductory discourses delivered by Hamilton at the 
opening of the session. They are pitched in a high key of poetic 
enthusiasm very characteristic of their author, aud in a less degree 
also of the age to which they belong. 

We need hardly say that the remainder of this volume, which 
only reaches as far as Hamilton’s twenty-eighth year, contains the 
record of no striking events. It tells, in by no means excessive 
detail, the story of Hamilton’s progress as a man of science, of 
which the most notable event was the theoretical discovery of 
conical refraction, announced to the Irish Royal Academy in 
October 1832, and it displays with the most liberal amplitude that 
other side of his nature which in Mr. Graves’s opinion not so much 
supplemented as elevated and ennobled his powers as a scientific 
inquirer and thinker. Yet, if expression is the test of poetry as an 
art, Hamilton cannot be called a poet. Again and again Words- 
worth, who certainly did not say too much in describing himself 
as receiving “ showers of verses” from his correspondent, insisted 
upon the maxim that “the composition of verse is infinitely more 
of an art than men are prepared to believe.” The stream continued 
to flow, and the writing of verse continued to afford relief, comfort, 
and consolation to his friend in all the personal troubles of life, 
We do not think but that there is much in Hamilton's verse 
which his biographer was well-judged in preserving ; much that 
not unworthily pictures the purity and nobility of spirit which 
Wordsworth seems to have perceived in him at the first glance, 
and that humble-mindedness which, as the great poet said, is in- 
separable from high and pure-mindedness, Wordsworth found 
the true term by which to describe Hamilton’s verses when he 
described them as “ very interesting”; occasionally, as in that 
farewell to Poetry, which, like many last words, was to be followed 
by a good many more, a higher praise might not seem out of 

lace :— 
’ Spirit of Beauty ! though my life be now 
Bound to thy sister Truth by solemn vow; 
Though I must seem to leave thy sacred hilk 
Yet be thine inward influence with me still ; 
And with a constant hope inspire 
And with a never-quenched desire, 
To see the glory of your joint abode, 
The home and birthplace, by the Throne of God! 

In other arts it may have been want of time only that pre- 
vented Hamilton from becoming a proficient; for he writes of 
beginning to look on Nature with a painter’s as well as a poet's 
eye, and to hope that he may “improve his present vague per- 
ception of musical harmony into one more vivid and distinct.” 
The strong turn which his mind afterwards took towards meta- 

hysical speculation was, for him, of comparatively late growth. 
n 1829 he still speaks of himself to Wordsworth as little ac- 
quainted with metaphysical writers ; two years later, when at 
breakfast the favourite query is started as to the three books 
which must not be left behind, he adds to the Bible and Shak- 
speare Coleridge's Metaphysics, for which he afterwards sub- 
stitutes Plato. To see Coleridge was for along time the cherished 
desire of his heart, which he accomplished in 1832. This volume 
contains a few letters from Coleridge which may perhaps be 
thought to illustrate the saying (which curiously enough sug- 
gested itself both to Mr. de Vere and to Francis Edgeworth) 
that he was to be considered as a Faculty rather than as & 
Mind, together with a remarkable endeavour by Mr. Graves 
to reproduce from Hamilton’s’ recollections the conversations of 
Coleridge on the idea of the Holy Trinity. Wordsworth’s 
letters, which are more numerous, while free from that noise 
of the elements which seems audible even at this period of 
his life in Coleridge's writings, have an earthly admixture in the 
shape of the poet's angry political fears—fears only shared in 
a modified way by Hamilton, whose opinions in his earlier days 
seem to have savoured of a very liberal conservatism. For the 
rest, though the friendship with Wordsworth appears to have 
been the pride of his life, this volume contains the recollections 
of other interesting intimacies—with the Edgeworths, of whom 
young Francis Edgeworth here presents himself in a specially 
attractive light, with Mrs. Hemans, and with the De Veres. To 
a lady of the last-named family Hamilton contrived to lose his 
heart (which he had already lost twice, or perhaps we should say 
one and a half times, before); but here again the writing of verse 
must have unconsciously aflorded a welcome relief. An acquaint- 
ance of a different kind, but one from whom his mind seems to 
have derived an uncommon stimulus, was the bright and sympa- 
thetic Lady Campbell, the daughter of the unfortunate Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald and of “ Pamela”—of whom Mr. Graves fur- 
nishes a most pleasing personal reminiscence, and whose letters 
many readers of this volume may agree with us in thinking 
delightful. Lastly, it should not be left unmentioned that 
Hamilton was fortunate beyond the common lot of men of 
genius in the members of his own family, in whom he never 
ceased to find admiring sympathizers, and in the case of three 
of his sisters active fellow-labourers, though one of them, to 
use his own expression, in her heart “ preferred the lyre to the 
telescope.” But, like himself, she alt high-minded enough for 
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self-sacrifice. It is this tone of real though unassuming superiority 
to the vulgar aims and motives too often perceptible in the world 
of science, as in the rest of the world at large, which lends its real 
charm to this Hamilton correspondence. If its atmosphere at 
times seems rather overcharged with sentimentality, this is by no 
means the most distinctive characteristic of the early personal life 
of the great man who is its central figure. 


THE REAL LORD BYRON.* 


WV THEN a writer of mature age and of some experience adopts 
such a title as The Real Lord Byron, it is bare justice to 
him to suppose that he has consciously and deliberately laid his 
account with its probable results. He must be as much prepared 
for the distaste which its flaunting arrogance will excite in the 
few as for the demand which may be created by its ad captandum 
pretensions among the many. He must be supposed to be con- 
fident of his power to disarm the former, as well as of his power 
to satisfy the latter. It is, therefore, with no little surprise that 
any critic who takes up Mr. Jeaffreson’s book on Byron will read 
the account, on his second page, of the unreal Lord Byron for whom 
he proposes to substitute a real one. According to Mr. Jeaffreson, 
readers have been taught to regard the author of Childe Harold as 
a man of mysteries, whereas he was only an unsuccessful mysti- 
fier; as a stern and cruel spirit, whereas he was only an impulsive 
though extremely selfish sentimentalist; as given to habitual 
melancholy, whereas he was given to practical jokes; lastly, as 
valuing himself inordinately on his birth, whereas he was innocent 
of such miserable weakness. Save in one point, on which, ivstead 
of establishing his own conclusion, Mr. Jeaffreson simply establishes 
the case of his opponent, this real Lord Byron, who is now for the 
first time revealed in the year of grace 1883, is exactly the Lord 
Byron with whom everybody—except some. very foolish and 
ignorant people in England and some very clever and knowing 
foreigners who know more about us than we know ourselves 
—has been perfectly familiar for at least a generation. We 
are quite aware that Byron was not a mystic but a mystifier, 
and a very unsuccessful one. We know perfectly well that 
he was very much nearer to Sterne than to Swift, though 
with all his wit he had the humour of neither. It is cer- 
tainly no news to us (and in using the word “us” we include 
all Englishmen who have the least appreciation of literary cha- 
racter) that Byron was only melancholy exactly when a child is 
melancholy—that is to say, when he had an attack of indigestion, 
or had broken a toy, or had unavailingly cried for the moon. As 
for his morgue, Mr. Jeaffreson’s own book quite sufficiently ex- 
poses its quality as far as facts go; and Mr. Jeaffreson’s argument, 
that a haughty aristocrat would not have associated with persons 
of ‘inferior extraction,” shows how entirely he himself has failed 
to grasp the real Lord Byron. It was precisely because aristo- 
cratic pride was associated in Byron with a most curious variety 
of what can only be called democratic vanity and snobbishness 
that he did associate with persons of inferior extraction. So that, 
as far as general conception of character goes, Mr. Jeaffreson’s 
book may be said to be self-condemned in its first half-dozen pages. 
In every respect but one he “ preaches to the converted,” and in 
that respect he hopelessly fails to convert. It must be admitted 
that the promissor is in this respect rather lamentably below his 
hiatus. 
But, it may be said, this is too summary a judgment. Granted 
that, save in one respect, Mr. Jeatfreson’s real Lord Byron is nota 
rd Byron new to any reasonable and tolerably well-informed being, 
and that, in that one respect, he is neither new nor true, the new 
facts which two stout volumes contain in support of these true or 
false hypotheses may—indeed must—be interesting. A superficial 
glance through the volumes may seem to confirm this plea. Mr. 
Jeaffreson is not more severe on the average reader than he is on 
the average biographer. Except Herr Elze (for whom he has an 
excessive but instructive veneration) and Shelley, there is scarcely 
one of these unhappy persons on whom he does not pour the 
vials of nearly unmixed contempt. Of Moore he habitually 
speaks with the shallow insolence (we can use no milder term) 
which persons cf no literary power of appreciation think 
it allowable to use in reference to one of the most unequal 
and over-fluent but not of the least admirable masters of English 
versification and word-music. Respecting Leigh Hunt he in- 
dulges in language which some years ago would have exposed 
him not unjustly to a pretty strong reply from a very competent 
n. Medwin is always “Poor Tom Medwin,” “ Unfortunate 
fom Medwin,” “Foolish Tom Medwin.” To Trelawny he is 
indeed civil—a civility which, if there were room for it, might 
give a text for a curious study on the difference with which Mr. 
Jeaffreson treats gentlemen of position and birth like Trelawny 
and Shelley and mere “ littery gents” like Hunt and Moore. But 
everybody else—Parry, Fletcher, Gamba, Mme. de Boissy, e tutti 
quanti—has to undergo the correction of Mr. Jeafireson’s omni- 
science and infallibility. This infallibility itself is very curiously 
supported and bolstered. Throughout his volumes Mr. Jeaffreson 
never once, to the best of our memory, quotes with any direct quota- 
tion, carrying with it the opportunity to verify, a single unpub- 
lished document. But from beginning to end he thrusts on the 
reader by innuendo and by implication his acquaintance with such 
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unpublished documents. “ It will be found,” “The facts are,” and 
such-like phrases jostle each other on his pages. In one place he 
uses language which, if it means anything, means that he has, as 
Provost Crosbie of Dumfries would have said, “taken a keek” 
into the famous sealed Broughton manuscripts wheh are to be the 
literary event of the year nineteen hundred. In another, without 
mentioning names, but in his usual mysterious fashion, he poses 
as the spokesman of the living representatives of Lady Byron. 
Every now and then with elaborate caution he tells us that “ he 
has not seen” a document, implying of course that in the much 
more numerous cases where he gives an absolute and unsupported 
correction of previous statements he has. Mrs, Leigh’s journey to 
Reigate is described as if Mr. Jeaffreson had for the occasion worn 
the livery of Lady Byron’s footman, which, however, is improbable. 
The result of this combination of mystery and positive assertion may 
possibly be imposing in the case of the guileless public. ‘To any one 
who has the slightest knowledge of the laws of evidence, or who 
has served his apprenticeship in the craft of literary criticism, it is 
valueless. Every statement which Mr. Jeaffrason makes may, of 
course, be absolutely supported by documentary evidence sufficient 
to convince the Judges en banco. We have no intention whatever 
of suggesting that it is not. But until the evidence is produced, 
the statements have no more value than those of a novel. If 
biographical and historical credence is to be given to a man who 
not only does not produce his authority, but does not even specify 
it; who does not say I find this statement in such-and-such a 
letter penes So-and-so, and this refutation in such-and-such an 
entry in such-and-such a journal, but contents himself with 
assuring us that of his private knowledge and esoteric information 
such-and-such a fact is so, such-and-such a statement not so, then 
criticism may as well shut up shop, and “J’art de vérifier les dates 
et les documents ” may peacefully depart to join its forerunners— 
the many lost and unregretted arts of past civilizations. For 
ourselves we accept Mr. Jeaffreson’s statements with all the 
politeness due to him. They do not often seem to us very im- 
portant; they do not always seem to us very interesting. But in 
the form and with the justification, or rather the absence of it, 
with which they are now presented, we decline to discuss them in 
detail at all. The critic, like the doctor or the lawyer, has a 

rofessional etiquette which is not the less binding because un- 
fuckily there is not in this case, as in the others, any sanction to 
enforce it. When Mr. Jeaflreson complies with that etiquette, 
when he calendars his documents, gives us their text, mentions 
their present place of abode, and accounts for his access to them, 
we shall be very happy to examine them according to the rules 
of art. Meanwhile we decline to do so, and can only console 
the disappointed reader by assuring him that, except in 
minor details, they are really but of little moment. here 
is one exception to this in the case of the separation, which 
Mr. Jeaffreson holds to have been determined in Lady Byron's 
mind, not by the matters of which she afterwards spoke to Mrs. 
Stowe, but by the discovery of a Jiaison then actually existing 
with Claire Clermont. This is a matter not without interest ; 
but, in the absence of properly produced proofs, we discuss it no 
further. 

It is seldom, however, that a writer, even though he may wrap 
himself in a coat of darkness and stick to safe, because unsupported, 
and therefore uncontradictable, assertion, fails to give some clue to 
what is really as important as his honesty—namely, his power of 
judgment. We have not the least suspicion of Mr. Jeaffreson’s 
honesty; he has given us much foundation for suspicion of his 
power of judgment. It is one of Mr. Jeaffreson’s principles 
that Byron, in his conversations with Medwin, was purposely 
“bamming unfortunate Tom.” Mr. Jeaffreson is kind enough to 
explain the meaning of the word “to bam,” and (after one of 
the worst habits of Dickens) to keep us reminded of his explana- 
tion by never mentioning Medwin without a repetition of the 
statement that Byron was “bamming.” Here, however, is a 
sample of Mr. Jeaifreson’s dealings with poor Tom's bams. “ If 
Medwin's book may be trusted, and in such matter the Conversa- 
tions are trustworthy in some degree, Jeffrey disclaimed the 
authorship of the Hours of Idleness review, in so far as he could 
do so with dignity, by assuring Byron in confidence that, though 
responsible for the deed, he was not its doer. That Jeffrey ever 

romised in the manner alleged in the Conversations to put Byron 
in a way to discover the aggressor is more than improbable.” 
Here are two statements for which, according to Mr. Jeaffreson, 
Medwin is responsible in one context. Mr. Jeaffreson, without 
producing, or even alleging, any subsidiary evidence, accepts one 
¥ as trustworthy and declines the other as improbable. 

t does not matter whether on @ priort grounds one may agrea 
with him or not; it must be clear to the student of evidence that 
he has fallen into the mistake into which all incapable students of 
evidence do fall—the error of accepting or rejecting at his good 
pleasure statements which have exactly the same initial validity. 
One other instance of Mr. Jeaffreson’s faculty on the Bench. He 
devotes an inordinately long argument to show that, though Byron's 
Venetian debauchery has been rather under than over-stated, the 
Countess Guiccioli had in no sense the saving effect upon him which 
on Moore’s authority and her own is generally set to the rather 
meagre credit side of her account. We do not think him very 


successful; but that is a small matter. The important matter lies 
in these words of his own:—“It is dismally significant of his 
[Byron's] inability to withhold himself from a particular form of 
sensuality that he entreated Shelley to save him in the Guiccioli’s 
absence 


m falling back into his evil mode of life.” That is to 
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say, in Mr. Jeaffreson’s opinion the Guiccioli was not Byron’s 
saviour from an evil mode of life, and in Byron’s own words, 
accepted by Mr. Jeaffreson, she was. Probably this will suffice for 
Mr. Jeaffreson’s logical faculty. As to the vices of style in his 
book, one of the most characteristic may be exemplified from the 

assage where, having discovered that in their brief period of hap- 
piness together, Byron, his wife, and his sister addressed each other 
familiarly as “ Duck,” “ Pippin,” and “ Goose,” Mr, Jeaffreson with 
a fine archness transfers these names bodily, without inverted 
commas or other ceremony, to his text. “ Pippin was a truly 
happy wife,” “She declared her purpose of writing to Goose,” ec. 
This will perhaps suffice as far as Mr. Jeaffreson’s literary taste is 
concerned, Of this and of his faculty of judging evidence it 
is safe to say non existunt ; of the accuracy of his facts we can 
only say non apparet, without in the least denying its possible 
existence, 


GHOSE’S INDIAN RAJAS.* 


NDIAN libraries and record rooms are crammed with official 
and semi-oflicial reports about native States, influential 
Talookdars, and village communities rescued from anarchy or 
oppression by the strong arm of the district officer. Particulars 
of the rent-roll of a landholder or of the intricacies of the 
Byachara tenure can be had in dozens of offices. But it has often 
been felt that something more is necessary. We want compendious 
histories or particulars of native gentlemen who have themselves 
attained distinction and contributed to the elevation of thr own 
race; something, in short, not very dissimilar to ‘County 
Histories,” or the “Landed Gentry,” or the “ Peerage,” or a 
“Tandbook to the Titled, Landed, and Official Classes.” Sir 
Lepel Griffin has compiled an excellent account of the chiefs 
of the Punjab, and incidental notices of Rajas and Nawabs are 
scattered up and down the statistical volumes of Mr. Hunter. 
Nearly twenty years ago a member of the Bengal Civil Service 
suggested to the late Prasanno Kumar Tagore, C.S.I., the pre- 
paration of a history of the most prominent Zemindars of Bengal 
and Behar; but, trom one cause or another, the project was 
never carried out. The two volumes before us have in part 
supplied that omission. They are however very unequal in 
merit. The first part was the result of the Imperial Proclamation 
at Delhi, and it purports to be “a geographical, statistical, histo- 
rical, and political account of every native State in India.” Weare 
compelled to say that this volume is little more than an abstract of 
Sir t. Aitchison’s Treaties extending to seven or eight volumes, 
with the continuation by Lieutenant Talbot. It is very inferior to 
Colonel Malleson’s similar work on the Native States of India. In 
spite of “valuable information” furnished by a whole string of 
Princes—from Holkar and Pattiala down to the Rao of Bhor and 
the Thakur of Durria—there is nothing either novel or striking in 
any of these family records, It was hardly necessary to tell us 
that at Jaipur or Jyepore the Prince of Wales was so 
fortunate as to kill a tigress eight feet and four inches long—we 
are glad the size was not exaggerated—or that Chota Lall 
Khushal, like the late Mr. Bardell, is enjoying the esteem and 
confidence of his sovereign the Maharawal of Dungapoor, in the 
responsible situation of “ officiating Head Clerk.” It is more to 
the point to note that the Maharaja of Dhenkanal, a Tributary 
State in Orissa, was the first to induce a wild tribe called 
Patuahs to wear clothes, by the practical distribution of thousands 
and thousands of suits of apparel for both sexes. But we doubt 
if any reader will derive any clear notion from this book as to the 
exact position, rights, and liabilities of what are called, some four 
or five times over, “ Mediatized and Minor States.” Full in- 
formation on these appellations is to be had in Malcolm’s Account 
of Malwa and Aitchison’s’ Treaties, and we subjoin an explanation 
abbreviated from the latter work. At the close of the Mabratta 
and Pindarrie campaigns of 1817 the whole of Central India was 
thoroughly disorganized. Intercourse and traffic had entirely 
ceased. Petty chiefs, ousted from their possessions, had taken to 
the hills and jungles, and levied contributions from any villages 
on which they could lay hands. The more powerful princes, 
powerless to put down these outrages or reprisals, were com- 
pelled to pure the good will of these Highland Caterans by 
granting them what are termed Tankhwahs, or assignments of 
revenue, “on condition of abstinence from plunder and aggres- 
sion.” Of course such a state of things was unendurable, and the 
British Government resolved “to declare the permanency of the 
rights existing at the time of the British occupancy, on con- 
dition of the maintenance of order, to adjust and guarantee the 
relations of such chiefs as owed mere fealty or tribute, so as to 
deprive the stronger powers of all pretext for interference in their 
aflairs, and to induce the plundering leaders to betake themselves 
to peaceful pursuits, either by requiring their feudal superiors to 
grant them lands under British guarantee, or by guaranteeing 
them payments equivalent to the Yankhwah which they levied.” 
In other words, the Governor-General interfered with a high hand 
to put down lawlessness, to restore peace and traffic, to prevent 
the minor States from assuming undue independence, and the 
Suzerains, on the other hand, from annexing or swallowing up the 


* The Modern History of the Indian Chiefs, Rajas, Zemindars, &c. 
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minor States. The Suzerains, we should just state, are such 
Princes as Indore and Gwalior. The smaller feudatories may be 
numbered by scores and even hundreds. It is the business 0: thg 
able representatives of a truly Imperial and oo policy, our 
Residents and Political Agents, to insist that both parties shall 
keep within their own limits and observe their respective pleiges, 
It is not their business to talk high-flown nonsense in durbuar, to 
clothe folly in sententious maxims, or to give free scope to “ the 
national aspirations ” for plunder, anarchy, and greed. 

We doubt very much if a respectable and well-educated Benvali 
gentleman is by position or training at all fitted for the cow pila- 
tion of family histories of the more warlike adventurers or nubleg 
of Upper and Central India. We can hardly fancy a long his. 
tory of the Highland chiefs before 1745 from the pen of Lbuillig 
Nicol Jarvie, though his sketch of his bare-kneed kinstolk wag 
graphic and faithful. The author is much more at home in hig 
second volume, in which large and prominent spaces are allotted 
to the native aristocracy and gentry of the whole of the Lower 
Provinces; and we ean fairly say that, after due allowance for a 
little venial exaltation of social and domestic qualities, we tind 
little to censure in the narratives of men who, either from position, 
character, or education, have done a fair amount of good in their 
day, and have justified those statesmen and administrators who 
from the time of Lord William Bentinck have advocated ative 
claims and utilized native agency. We shall take specimens of 
the various classes. In the preface the downfall or decay of many 
of the powerful Zemindars is, with equal candour and justice, 
attributed to three main causes. The first is the equal partition of 
landed property under the Hindu law. The second is profuse 
expenditure on religious and ceremonial acts, marriages, Pujas, 
and works of benevolence. Some men, too, may have become 
involved by standing security for their friends. But the third 
and most destructive agency is the frequency of litigation. Tho 
value of the work would have been much enhanced by short 
abstracts of celebrated law suits, fought out with the utmost acri- 
mony and handed over by the litigants to their heirs and suc- 
cessors in every court in the country, with the ultimate appeal to 
the Privy Council. It would have entailed no great labour ou the 
author if he had told us the main points in law suits attecting the 
Rajas of Shoshong and Nattore, or the history of the audacious 
claimant to the Burdwan Raj, or the contention which lasted for 
nearly twenty years between the two branches of the Narail 
family. And it must not be forgotten that some estates, ruled 
by the custom of primogeniture, have, from one cause or another, 
descended even lower in the social scalé than those cut up into 
fractional shares of so many annas and pice. Let us take, as an 
example, the Bishnupore family in the district of Bancoora. Its 
antiquity is indisputable. It has an era of its own recognized in 
legal and public documents. ‘The fort in extent, though not 
perhaps in solidity, might equal Bhurtpore or Deeg. But beyond 
two or three characteristic legends we hear little of the real family 
history; dates are wanting,and there is no attempt to describe 
what is really a very striking and picturesque scene. Situated 
in an undulating country where cultivation has not yet displaced 
the primeval forest, the ruined fortifications still cover acres, 
and show three distinct lines, The retainers of the Raja talk 
vaguely of a fourth and outer wall, sixteen miles in circumference. 
In some places the moat is still filled with water. The chief gate- 
way is perfect, but of three temples, built severally 400, 200, and 
100 years ago, only one is kept up, covered with recent whitewash. 
Figures of men fiddling, beating drums, and making obeisances 
are still perfect in all the Hindu profusion of detail. One block 
of masonry, hollow inside and quite inaccessible except by ladder, 
is said to have supplied fountains and jets d’eau in prosperous times. 
Outside the fort is a splendid lake ; not a rushy unhealthy swamp, 
but a sheet of water fringed with trees. An island in the centre 
had once an elegant summer-house. The present incumbent of 
this decayed Raj can count fifty-eight predecessors, and go back 
1,100 years. When we first soak the country the amount of his 
tribute was very large. These particulars are taken from a manu- 
script written after a visit to the fort and palace only eighteen 
years ago. ae is just fifty miles from the railway station 
at Ranigunge, which itself is six hours from Calcutta; and a couple 
of days spent in a trip to the fort, the bazaar containing one 
thousand houses, and the local silk manufactures, would have 
enabled the compiler to put a little life and distinctiveness into 
his description of what is one of the sights of Lower Bengal. 
like manner the account of Burdwan might have been enlivened 
by some description of the menagerie of the Maharaja, the magni- 
ficent reservoirs with their ghauts, the orchards and pleasure 
grounds and summerhouses. The possessor of this fair estate, a 

oung man, is credited with a rent-rol) of 200,000/, a year, col- 
ected by a simple and easy process half yearly, from a set of sub- 
infeudations termed puttanis, and he may fairly lay claim to the 
title of the “ first native nobleman in Bengal.” He is one of the 
few native gentlemen in British territory who are entitled to 
salute; that honour being usually reserved to feudatory and 
tributary princes, who are allowed some independence as long a3 
they behave decently. 

We shall now turn to Bengalis who have distinguished them- 
selves in literature, politics, or commerce, without the advantages 
of feudalism and land. Raja Radha Kant Deb was perhaps the 
most conspicuous figure in the whole Hindu community of Lower 
Bengal. He was the head of the old orthodox school, a profound 
Sanskrit scholar, and the author of the Dictionary im eight 
volumes, well known to proficients in that language as the 
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shabda-Kalpa-druma, literally “the tree yielding all desired 
words.” Yet for all his deep learning and the 
cause of English literature, female education, and vernacular 
schools had no warmer or more consistent advocate; and at 
the parties of Government House, from the days of Bisho 
Heber to those of Lord Dalhousie and Lord Canning and Lor 
Lawrence, the simple white attire of the venerable Sir Radha Kant 
was a striking contrast to that of Nawabs and Rajas arrayed in 
dresses glittering with uncut emeralds or stiff with brocades, 
The directions given by this excellent and patriotic gentleman, who 
died at Brindaban near Muttra, at the age of eighty-four, in the 
full ion of his faculties, are quite worth repeating here. 
The Raja was fully aware that his end was nigh, and he gave 
minute directions as to the length of his funeral pile, the particular 
words to be used, and the whole ceremony of cremation, The 
fire was to be put out when the corpse had been reduced to one 
seer or two pounds weight. One portion was then to be given to 
the tortoises, not turtles as in the original; a second was to be 
thrown into the river Jumna; and the third was to be buried deep in 
the ground at Brindaban itself. Stretched ona bed of Twist leaves, 
with a rosary in his hand and a religious emblem at his head, the 
Raja passed away like an old philosopher who, according to his 
lights had been earnestly seeking for truth; but the effect of this 
description is slightly marred by an incomprehensible reference to 
the Pall Mall Gazette, which is said to have called the Raja “a 
Roman Catholic amongst Hindoos.” A comparison with Seneca or 
Marcus Aurelius would have been more to the point. It is credit- 
able to the compiler that no pee antipathy affects his sketch 
of the late Nawab Amir Ali. is title, we should state, was one 
conferred very recently by the British Government, and it has no 
connexion with titular sovereignty or palatial intrigues. Amir 
Ali was a capital Persian scholar, a fluent advocate, and in point 
of address, bearing, and manners one of the best bred natives we 
ever met. His valuable services at Patna during the Mutiny, 
whither from his local knowledge and influence with the Moham- 
medans he was deputed as personal assistant to the Special Com- 
‘missioner, the late Mr. E, A, Samuells, are well known and were 
properly rewarded by the Government. 

There are divers other personages whom we can only just men- 
tion. None of them, of course, had the ability or the chance to in- 
fluence Indian politics possessed by Sir Salar Jung or Denkur Rao, 
nor was their loyalty ever practically strained and tested like that of 
the Maharaja of Bulrampore and some other of the Talookdars of 
Oudh. But there is Haro Chandra Ghose, of whom, in Macaulay’s 
language, it might have been said that, wide as the almost uni- 
versal taint had spread amongst native judges in a past generation, 
his hands were clean. There is Sambunath Pundit, the Kashmiri 
Brahman, the first native ever raised to the Bench of the High Court; 
Dwarkanath Mittra, the second; and Anukul Chandra Mukarji, 
the third native who ever achieved a similar distinction. To the 
memory of the last-named gentleman justice was not done by a 
very silly and ill-judged biography, noticed in our columns some 
ap ck. Nor must we forget Ishwar Chandra Vidya Sagar, 

own asa ripe Sanskrit scholar and a writer of many useful 
Bengali standard works. His main distinction however is that 
without him English statesmen would scarcely have ventured to 

ass the Act for the remarriage of child-widows; and he 
is known to have openly denounced the evils of Kulin poly- 
gamy. We have rarely met a native of the Lower Provinces 
ossessed of such genuine independence of character or, what 
is rarer still, of so keen a sense of humour. We have no room 
for mention of divers Zemindars and merchants and of the 
Tagore family and its many enlightened and loyal members. The 
Rani Surnomayi, of Cossimbazaar, who is a member of the order 
of the Imperial Crown, is the widow of a native gentleman who 
was the great-grandson of Kanto Baboo the celebrated Dewan of 
Warren Hastings. Mr. Marshman used to relate how this ancestor 
accumulated wealth sufficient to spend nine lacks of rupees on the 
sraddh or sacrificial supper of his deceased mother. If we may 
conclude with a word of advice, the author should reflect before 
hazarding the remark that Sir William Jones had only just ob- 
tained “a superficial knowledge of Sanskrit.” Jones was not a 
scholar like Colebrooke, Max Miiller, or Monier Williams; but 
we suspect that, like Dr. Johnson and his Greek, Jones had for- 
 nanaay more Sanskrit than many other students are ever likely to 
ow, And, if the author will confine himself to the Lower 
Provinces—Bengal, Behar, and Orissa—visit divers Rajbaris or 
seats of native gentlemen, use his eyes and ears, and recast some 
of his notices, he may yet turn out a better edition which shall 
take rank as a book of reference for Englishmen connected with 
that part of the Empire by official or commercial ties, 


NO NEW THING.* 


\ 7 E are constrained to remark that No New Thing is one of the 
_ '* longest novels we have ever read. It is long actually, but it 
is still longer relatively. It does not run to so many volumes as Sir 
Charles Grandison, nor is it altogether so tedious; but then life 

‘oes more quickly now than in Richardson’s days, nor can Mr. 

orris boast of Richardson's genius, His story might have passed 
muster well enough had he kept it within reasonable limits ; it is 


No New Thing. By W. E. Norris, Author of “Matri &e, 
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neither better nor worse than scores of others of average merit 
which flutter through an ephemeral existence and have a certain 
succes d’estime. But then the authors of these ephemera gene- 
rally seem glad to get to the end of their books, a feeling in which 
their readers can often sympathize with them; while Mr. Norris, 
on the contrary, goes dawdling on his way, and appears to take a 
languid pleasure in trifling with our growing impatience. A 
problem which excites us more than his plot is to understand 
how he should have got up the enthusiasm necessary for such 
an effort of sustained perseverance, since he can hardly have 
been hopeful of an adequate reward in the shape of pop ap- 
probation; though, indeed, if our endurance been less 
sorely tried, we should have been half disarmed by the modest 
self-depreciation of some of the sentences of the preliminary 
chapter, and there is no denying the appropriateness of his title. 
If there is nothing that is new anywhere under the sun, cer- 
tainly there is nothing new in this novel, either in incident, or 
characters, or in moral reflections. After a casual reference 
to the unsatisfactory experiences of King Solomon, and after 
considerable expansion of the cynical conclusions of the sage, 
Mr. Norris goes on, “ And so, when a small novelist of t 
nineteenth century takes up his pen to describe, within the limits 
of his small capacity, that infinitesimal section of humanity 
which has come under his own observation, no one, surely— 
onee a very unreasonable person—will expect his work to be 
novel in anything save the name.” We believe that we are not 
very unreasonable; we are sure that if we ever looked for much 
novelty in novels, many depressing experiences must have dis- 
illusioned us long ago; but we do expect a certain freshness of 
treatment, or, failing that, a commendable brevity. Now No New 
Thing is by no means very bad—in that case we might have 
found some kind of entertainment in it—it strikes us as simply 
“ weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable.” It has little of a beginning 
and less of an end; and it stagnates in repetitions and reiterations 
through its slow and sinuous course. 

None of the characters seem to know their own minds; all are 
by nature plastic and feeble ; and many of them are the reflections 
of former creations with which genius has made us familiar. We 
first make the acquaintance of a good-looking military gentleman, 
who is travelling down from London to the country on important 
business. Captain Kenyon would seem to be a man of some 
decision, from the promptness with which he tips the guard, on 
the understanding that a smoking carriage is to be locked up for 
him. But we must give the author credit for a highly suggestive 
touch when he depicts his hero as perpetually tugging at a long 
and drooping moustache. In fact, as we see him already, Kenyon 
is a victim of perplexities, and so he remains to the end of the 
interminable foamy He is a Dobbin who has been doggedly in 
love with an Amelia, and he has sought for privacy in the mean- 
time, that his mind may go wool-gathering over his chances. A 
friend has died, leaving a handsome young widow with an income 
of 15,000). per annum, and Captain Kenyon is on duty as trustee 
and executor, The deceased Jack Stanniforth was very like Geor, 
Osborn; at least his widow had as little reason to devote herse 
to his memory. But Mrs. Stanniforth is one of those, clinging 
women who long for nothing so much as somebody to twine their 
tendrils reund. Of course it would have been indecent and pre- 
mature to speak of a second marriage to the bereaved one in the 
circumstances; but had Kenyon been a dashing strategist he 
would have opened his approaches, since the disconsolate widow 
gives him every opportunity. She welcomes him fondly as a 
friend ; she takes him straightway into her innermost con- 
fidence ; she appeals unconsciously through her tears to his 
chivalrous affection, But Captain Kenyon, who is a man of 
sterling worth and irreproachable propriety of demeanour, pro- 
vokes us with his hesitations and his superfine delicacy. Had 
he simply known how to put his advantages to the best. ac- 
count, he might have mastered her at once; but he passively 
stands back and looks on while she drifts steadily toward un- 
happiness. Margaret Stanniforth is weak as water. She suffers 
herself to slip back into the clutches of her match-making and 
grasping old mother, who comes with an unmarried daughter to 
take up her quarters at Longbourne, Kenyon, like Dobbin, is 
sent on service to India; while Margaret, being left to her 
own devices, peepoispten all manner of innocent follies, and 
even goes the length of embarrassing her ample income, The 
chief of these follies is the adoption of an Italian child, whom 
she has picked up in ene of the wintering places on the Riviera, 
Filippo Marescalchi—Filippo being Anglicized into Philip—is 
as unsatisfactory a protégé as any suffering saint could desire, 
and as improbable a character as any novelist could trate, 
The silent Kenyon, polar for once, his eyes being probably 
opened by jealousy, has seen instinctively from the first that the 
foreign youth is an impostor. That he should impose upon Mrs. 
Stanniforth is only natural, as she was evidently born and pre- 
destined to be victimized. But, although his weaknesses and even 
his vices are patent enough, Marescalchi contrives to make 
himself an almost universal favourite, in spite of inveterate in- 
sular prejudices against musical Italians. At school and college 
he becomes the bosom friend of his neighbour and playmate, 
Walter Brune,a manly and rather stupid young Englishman of 
the genuine type. Possibly Walter's natural dulness may explain 
the attraction; otherwise it is difficult to conceive that the 
straightforward young athlete should have been attracted to a 
womanlike and dissipated esthetic. That Philip should have 
touched the heart of Walter’s pretty sister seems to be still more 
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unaccountable, For Nelly Brune, who is the lightest and best 
character in the book, is an exceedingly shrewd und sensible 
young woman. But the inconsistencies in Philip’s nature and 
conduct do not end there. He is selfish, calculating, scheming, 
and self-seeking. He draws freely on the bank account of his 
foster-mother, whom he familiarly styles “Meg,” and as his 
expectations depend entirely on her will, he is the very man to 
make a marriage of which she might approve. “ Meg” would 
gladly see him married to Miss Brune, and so far as he can love 
at all he has undoubtedly been in love with that young lady. He 
shows as much subsequently when circumstances leave him free 
again. But in the meantime, Mr. Marescalchi has been betrayed 
into a folly which is altogether revolting to our conceptions of 
his idiosyncrasy. The only excuse for him, speaking artistically, 
is that he has never been accustomed to deny himself any in- 
dulgence. Finding that she is not to be secured on any 
easier terms, he makes a runaway match with a pastrycook’s 
daughter. The whole episode is absurd and incredible on the face 
of it. Granting that Philip was the man to gratify a passing 
fancy at such a cost, he must have sickened of his vulgar little 
beauty in a fortnight; for if he prided himself upon anything, it 
was on his fastidious refinement. But he goes on loving her in 
his fashion till set at liberty by her death, although he must live 
in an atmosphere of debt and humiliating mystifications, for 
among his other accomplishments he is an inveterate gambler. 
To ask us to believe that he succeeded in keeping his secret is a 
comparative trifle, though, considering that he mixed promis- 
cuously in all sorts of society in town, there is something auda- 
cious in assigning him a ménage in Conduit Street. Mr. 
Marescalchi’s end is appropriate, though it isa significant com- 
mentary on the dense stupidity of the friends who had so firmly 
and fondly believed in him. Being naturally thrown over by 
Nelly Brune, to whom he had engaged himself, on the revelation 
of that awkward little matrimonial interlude of his, he sells himself 
subsequently to a stout and elderly star of the opera, to whom he 
had been previously indebted for pecuniary assistance. The full- 
blown siren is content with her unsatisfactory bargain; for 
Philip, knowing ‘on which side his bread is buttered,” shows her 
every decent outward observance; and after refusing to visit bis 
adopted mother on her death-bed, he takes his wife on a visit to 
Margaret Stanniforth’s tomb, where he scarcely breathes one sigh 
of regretful gratitude. 

From the last sentence it will be perceived that the novel has a 
melancholy déncuement, so far as the loves of Margaret Stanni- 
forth and Hugh Kenyon are concerned. Hugh has not had the 
resolution to assert himself at the last moment like Colonel 
Dobbin; and Margaret fades away and dies of a lingering decay, 
for want of the welcome protection he might have forced upon 
her. To hear of the veteran paying periodical visits to the grave 
he had helped to dig, and strewing flowers over it, is a very fitting 
termination to his purposeless career. And Mrs. Stanniforth’s un- 
wedded sister resembles her in every respect. One and the other 
have been wax in the hands of the worldly-minded old mother. 
Edith Winnington is united at last to Walter Brune, and we can 
only wish the young man joy of his bargain. She is pretty, and 
that is the most that can te said for her. A less heroic second 
heroine can hardly be imagined. She has always liked Walter; it 
would be absurd to say that she had loved him. She lets him 
caress and cajole her into an engagement, which she retracts at the 
first menaces of her mother. Then, had he not been infected by 
the folly that is in the very atmosphere of the story, his eyes 
would have been opened once for all,and he would have renounced 
the hopeless attempt of striking sparks from an iceberg. It would 
have been well for him, according to our ideas, had he continued 

nniless and prospectless a little longer. But by an un- 
ucky chance a fortune is left him; whereupon old Mrs. Winnington 
shifts round like a weathercock with a change of wind, and the 
dutiful daughter is ready to accept the lover to whom she had as 
dutifully Yr asummary dismissal. According to Mr. Norris, 
all is well that ends well; and Walter is much to be congratu- 
lated on being united to the weakest of brides and the most mer- 
cenary of ‘all possible mothers-in-law. Take them all in all, 
perhaps the most pleasing couple in the book are Tom Stanniforth 
and Nelly Brune, who, after more than the average amount of 
vacillation on one side and the other, are ultimately “ joined 
together,” as Captain Cuttle would say, “in the Rites of 
Bondage.” Tom Stanniforth isa millionairé and a Radical, and 
is supposed to be a genuinely good fellow besides, who makes 
friends wherever he goes. He is petted by ladies of distinction 
and leaders of fashion, who forgive his comparatively humble 
extraction on the score of his enormous wealth; he is tapped 
familiarly on the shoulder by royal dukes; and, while his honest 
bluntness decidedly prepossesses us in his favour, he behaves in all 
circumstances with extreme generosity. As for Nelly Brune, she 
is very nice indeed; a spirited English girl who can speak up for 
herself, as she can sit a troublesome horse across fences in the 
hunting-field ; and, though she cannot altogether escape the 
enervating atmosphere which envelops her, Mr. Norris would have 
done better had he thrust her more to the front of his story. The 
worst of it is that her relative decision of character throws the 
people who are grouped around her into still deeper shade. 


JAPAN, ITS ART AND ART MANUFACTURES.* 


R. DRESSER apologizes in his preface for adding another to 
the already numerous list of books on Japan. His excuse, if 
any were needed, is a valid one. He is a specialist, he pleads; 
and for that reason alone does he submit this volume to the pullie, 
The observations of an expert are of such incalculable value ig 
comparison with the mere ignorant descriptions of a traveller, how- 
ever intelligent be or she may be, that one welcomes even a dull 
book if it contains the information sought for. A double debt of 
gratitude is due when the information, as in the present case, ig 
also enticing and amusing reading. Dr. Dresser has had pecue 
liar facilities accorded to him for studying the architecture of the 
country, having been allowed by the Government to see some of 
the sacred shrines from which Europeans have hitherto been 
rigidly excluded. The accounts he gives of the various methods 
employed by the Japanese in printing, painting, and dyeing im- 
part a new interest to every fan or piece of silk hung in a shop. 
window, for we know from his minute descriptions the processes 
by which they have been coloured and designed, and this know- 
ledge doubles their value. 

The Japanese have a great advantage over European nations in 
being obliged from infancy to learn the use of a brush. Their 
alphabet is in fact a series of exercises in free-hand drawing, 
Not only is it composed of an immense number of complicated de- 
vices, but thousands of characters borrowed from the Chinese are in 
daily use. A boy who can write a letter has already unconsciously ac- 
quired the precision of touch of a trained European artist. In writing 
the paper is laid on the left hand, instead of a desk, as is the 
custom also with the Arabs. Facility of motion is thus acquired 
alike for shoulder, elbow, and wrist. Then, too, the paper is of a 
peculiar quality, which at once absorbs the ink, and it requires 
great precision of touch to produce an even outline. This early 
training and practice accounts for the marvellous dexterity which 
shows itself in the commonest and roughest piece of decoration, 
There is always a certain freedom of touch rarely acquired by our 
bestartists. Dr. Dresser gives an interesting account of a treat pre- 
pared for him by Sir Henry Parkes. Five of the most celebrated 
native draughtsmen were invited to the Embassy for the purpose of 
practically exhibiting their method of working, In the middle of 
the room was spread a breadth of felt, on which was placed a piece 
of paper, held down by weights. Each competitor had a long 
slender piece of charcval in a bamboo holder, some broad flat 
brushes of deer’s hair, and round ones made of vegetable fibre. 
On a slab was a quantity of Indian ink. The first artist came 
forward, bowed, and knelt down before his paper, considering it 
attentively fora minute or two. He then made a few almost im- 
perceptible dots with the charcoal point, and with a flat brush full 
of Indian ink formed a large irregular mass in the centre, and with 
a smaller brush a few feathers and the end of a pendent branch. 
Then, beginning at the top of the paper, he worked downwards, 
and in a quarter of an hour produced an admirable representa- 
tation of a cock and hen and the branch of atree. The body of 
the hen was skilfully left out in the painting, so that it 
was formed merely of the uncoloured paper; but against the 
dark background, and with a few touches to indicate feathers, it 
was entirely satisfactory and thoroughly decorative. A flower- 
painter next made his bow and knelt down. He, too, began with 
a few dots to guide him in the disposal of his masses, Taking 
a large brush full of green pigment, he made one,leaf with each 
sweep, varying the shades in the different leaves, but each leaf 
being of an even colour. With another brush he formed a peony 
flower, shading it by merely putting a little water on quickly 
before the red was absorbed. The colours of his palette were indigo, 
gamboge, crimson lake, and red earth, The Japanese attach 
much importance to the art of composition, and always carefully 
arrange in their mind’s eye before beginning any design exactly 
how they will produce balance without uniformity. One of the 
fair sex next tried her skill. She was flower-painter to the Empress, 
and chose as her subject a simple little plant resembling our 
winter aconite. It was represented as if done up for sale with 
the root and a piece of paper round it. The fourth competitor 
took one of his broad flat brushes, dipped it in water, and 
squeezed it nearly dry. He then made it take the form of a 
crescent, and dipped the middle part in a dark solution of Indian 
ink, leaving the outside of a lighter shade. A few hairs were 
separated at one side and dipped in the darkest shade. By a 
dextrous movement the artist produced at a stroke the shaded 
body of a duck and an outline. Afterwards he added the 
neck, head, feet, and tail feathers, and a flying duck was the 
result. Another expert used his brush in a similar manner, 
producing a train of rats and a background. The bodies of 
the rats were left out, as in the case of the hen; but there was 
nodoubt what animals they were intended for, though the de- 
lineation was done in this apparently haphazard manner. It is 
wonderful how the Japanese can make their animals live aud 
move. ‘Their birds really peck, or fly, or.stand, or strike their 
prey. The fishes swim and wag their tails. The insects creep, 
or eat, or sun themselves. ‘There is no mistaking what they are 
intended to be doing. It is curious that the stork, which forms 
such a universal subject for design, is by no means a common bird. 
Perhaps in ancient times they existed in great numbers, and thus 
the power to draw them in every conceivable position is inherited. 
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Dr. Dresser dwells much on the “style” which a certain angu- 
larity always to be found in Japanese drawings gives to the 
work. An indescribable vigour and life is produced which a con- 
tinuous succession of rounded outlines fails to attain. This is 
especially the case in any representation of native drapery. One 
excellent illustration is given (page 317). It is no uncommon 
amusement with Japanese artists to place some simple device on a 
piece of paper, and then ask one of the company to produce a de- 
sign which shall make it an unobtrusive part of the picture. This 
sort of game often lasts the whole evening, and displays the ready 
ingenuity of the company, who pride themselves on their versa- 
tility and quickness. Hitherto it is in sketches alone that the 
Japanese excel every other nation. Their attempts at what we 
call finished pictures are strangely unsuccessful. 

The means employed for figuring fabrics would, to our 
mechanical manufacturers, appear so ridiculously primitive and 
youndabout as to be only worth the notice of a laugh. Yet these 
fabrics have the subtle charm of handwork denied to our correctly 
printed designs. No doubt our machines are marvels of scientific 
adjustment ; but in the commonest Japanese cotton, the tiresome 
uniformity we studiously aim at is on principle avoided. Sten- 
cilling is largely employed, and in a great variety of ways and 
variations of manner. A printer will cut out a series of leaves in 
paper, and lay them on his material, then bury them by means of 
a trowel in a sort of thick “resist.” The leaves are afterwards 
carefully removed with a pin, and when the “resist” is dry, the 
fabric can be put in the dye-vat, and the leaves made of their 
natural colour, One of the most curious processes to watch is 
when the artist employs a sort of bird-lime, instead of thread, to 
outline his designs. He takes a small piece of this glutinous mix- 
ture on a skewer, touches the point where he wishes to begin, and 
then draws out a thread of convenient length. Placing the middle 
finger of the left hand under the fabric, he can let the ductile 
thread drop on any part of the stuff, and so go on forming the 
design even to such minute details as the stamens of flowers. This 
sticky substance can be drawn out to any length, like candy sugar, 
and kept an even thickness if necessary. When it is desirable to 
increase the breadth of the lines, a conical tube of oiled paper 
filled with the mucilage is used, from which a wider thread can 
be gradually dropped along. When the outline is finished, the 
coloursareadded. Thefabricis then steamed,and the outline removed 
by being rinsed in fresh water. If the ground is to be dyed, the 
paintings are covered with a “ resist ” betore immersion, In pieces 
of silk, no matter what length, and even where the pattern is 
repeated, the outlines are done by hand. 

With regard to woven fabrics, they are produced in wonderful 
beauty and variety of pattern, without any but the simplest con- 
trivances. The “draw-boy,” whom Jacquard made unnecessary 
in this country, still sits aloft in Japan, and raises the strings of 
the loom as the pattern requires to be changed. Dr. Dresser seems 
rather puzzled at the quantity of rich fabrics he has seen manu- 
factured which he never found used by the inhabitants except to 
throw over a present when sent as an offering. Curtains are not 
put up in houses, the furniture needs no upholstering, and in few 
cases do the ladies wear much brilliant colour—only a little in the 
sash, round the neck, and perhaps a bow in the hair. Good taste 
decrees that the foundation of the dress should be of a neutral 
tint, although on great occasions a magnificent robe may be worn, 
such as he describes at a reception given at the Embassy, or in the 
palace of the Mikado. In many cases embroidery is skilfully used 
to heighten the effect of either printed or painted pieces of silk, 
delightful effeets being attained by spots of bright colour here and 
there to form the petals of a flower or to give a sheen to clouds. 
The way in which white silk crape is sometimes manipulated is 
ingenious. It is a process practised all over the East. The 
fabric is tied into little tufts at short regular intervals, and the 
tufts wrapped round with waxed thread. The stuff is then dyed. 
When the tufts are undone we have a regular shaded pattern all 
over, with the original tint left where the waxed thread protected 
it from the dye. The surface is also covered with little conical 
eminences, and the whole effect much admired by the natives for 
scarfs and sashes. Common cotton cloths are treated in a similar 
manner, but stretched flat when finished, and are then seen to be 
covered with irregular star-shaped figures. 

Dr. Dresser was greatly surprised at the number of buildings of 
great architectural beauty which he saw. Certainly some of the 
elaborate designs he reproduces are astonishingly rich in decoration ; 
and, when one considers that colour is perhaps their chief charm, it 
is hard to imagine how splendid the realities must be. The shrine 
of Nikko is very fully described. It is on the side of a hill. The 
temple enclosure is divided into separate courts of buildings rising 
one above the other until they reach the holy of holies. Then 
there is the stable for the sacred horse to be admired, the water- 
tank under a canopy, and small pagodas shrouded in masses of 
coniferous trees. Every detail is worthy of notice. Atevery point 
are priceless carvings and bronze enrichments. The diaper work 
Seems to be almost supernatural in its wonders, and the elaborate 
brackets give an endless variety of outline. Harmoniously rich colour 
casts a glow over every part, and it is evident that no passing 
visitor can form any adequate idea of the invention lavished on 
the details. There are cloisters and balconies, elaborate ceilings 
and matchless shrines. Altogether the description makes one long 
at any cost to stand, if only for one day, in those temple courts. 

© particular rules of proportion appear to be observed in the 
great: buildings, Natural instinct seems to enable the designers to 
produce a satisfactory relation between the different parts and to 
take subtle advantage of the natural situation or point of view. 


It would be difficult to praise too highly the illustrations of 
this delightful book. Once is not enough to look at them. A 
great temptation arises to cut the pictures out of the letterpress 
and stick them about a room where they may be all seen at once, 
Both Mr. Hundley who has drawn the illustrations on wood, and 
Mr. G. Pearson who has cut the blocks, deserve to be con- 
gratulated on the result of their painstaking labours. It is no easy 
task to reproduce Japanese drawings in this masterly manner. 
There is endless variety in the subjects. Fig. 120 is a copy used 
for teaching the drawing of the bamboo, and most instructive it 
is. Joints, trunk, root, branches, single leaves, leaves in a spray, 
are all distinctly given in a plate four inches by two and a half. 
We should like to see the best student at South Kensington copy 
it without losing the quality of the bold yet minute touches. 
Fig. 138 is a perfect spray of flowers; 142, a fine tangle of vetch 
in blossom ; 128, cranes in every possible variety of twist; each 
one of the forty has a different attitude and expression, 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


T HE Baltic provinces of Ruasia (1) deserve more attention from 

the rest of Europe than they are accustomed to receive. A 
fire has long been smouldering in them which may continue to 
smoulder while it suits the purpose of no statesman to blow it 
up into a conflagration, but which a Bismarck or an Ignatieff 
might at any time make as dangerous to European peace as any 
of the questions engendered from the strifes of contending nationa- 
lities. Some years ago the conflict lay merely between the 
German element of the population and the Russian bureaucracy, 
and related solely to the op encroachments of the latter on the 
civil and religious liberties of the former. Now the Lettish peasant 
element, ae yer without doubt by Russian intrigue, is beginning 
to assert itself, and a prospect of agrarian disturbance and possible 
massacre is opened up in the highest degree unwelcome to the 
affluent, civilized, but numerically far inferior Germans. The 
alarm of our anonymous author, whom, however, we have often 
met before, is conspicuous and almost ludicrous. He calls out for 
measures of repression against the Lettish press which he would 
denounce as intclerable tyranny if applied to the German; and 
gravely accuses the young Lettish poets and men of letters of 
seeking to lead their countrymen back to’ heathenism, that they 
may become wicked enough to expel the Germans—a deed of 
which no Christian could be capable. With every allowance for 
exaggeration, the situation is certainly a very uneasy one, and 
may-at any time pass beyond the control of those who have created 
it. All the old complaints of Russian infringements of German 
guaranteed rights are repeated, and not without reason if the 
author can be relied upon for the correctness of a report he pub- 
lishes, made by the late governor, General Albedinsky, with mar- 
ginal notes of approval in the handwriting of the late Ozar. 
After an ample discussion, Albedinsky lays down four —- 
The ancient capitulations cannot be strictly observed. They must in 
certain cases be repealed. Legislation must have chief respect to 
the interests of the majority, te. the Letts. The Baltic provinces 
must be thoroughly amalgamated with the rest of the Empire. As 
the execution of this programme would mean war with Germany, 
it may long remain a dead letter; but its publication is little 
likely to allay the prevalent agitation. The writer seems in no 
respect inspired by the sentiment of national independence, or 
hostile to the Russian autiorities as such. He speaks in the 
highest terms of the administration of General Suworow (1848- 
1861). The government of General Golowin (1845-1848), on the 
other hand, is blamed as inspired by the worst spirit of fanaticism. 
Paulucei (1812-1830), the rebuilder of Riga, was an astute Italian, 
profuse at other people’s expense, but endowed with an architec- 
tural taste that qualified him to rebuild a ruined capital. Pahlen 
(1830-1845) was a worthy man and good Protestant, but incom- 
petent. Numerous entertaining illustrations are given of the ope- 
ration of the censorship and other Russian institutions, conveying 
the general impression of a government vexatious rather than 
tyrannical. 

The resemblance in the circumstances of Ireland and Livonia 
is sufficiently close to explain the publication by the publishers 
of the preceding work of a translation, together with the original 
text, of the Irish Land Act, with a copious exposition by Dr. 
Fiduard Wiss (2). Two of Mr. Gladstone’s speeches are also 
translated, and nothing is omitted to give the Continental reader a 
fair idea of the measure. Dr. Wiss’s impartiality is poco gr 
he is convinced of the good results which may be anticipated from 
the Bill, but only on condition that the further demands of the 
Irish agitators shall be firmly resisted, and no further changes in 
the land system made except with the view of facilitating 
transfer. 

Few Englishmen, probably, have heard of Lul or Lullus (3), 
successor of the great Boniface in the see of Mentz, whom Herr 
Heinrich Hahn introduces to them as an illustrious countryman. 
Distinguished he certainly was; but, as his life was spent almost 
entirely on the Continent, and the sole traces of the connexion he 


(1) Fi Wn fei Juhre Russischer Verwaltung in den Baltischen Provinzen, 
Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. London: Williams & Norgate. 

(2) Das Landgesetz fiir Irland vom Jahre 1881 in deutscher Uebersetzung 
und im Original. Eingeleitet und herausgegeben von Dr. E. Wiss, 
Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. London: Williams & Norgate. 

(3) Bonifaz und Lul: thre yy Korrespondenten. Erz- 
bischof Luls Leben. Vou Heinrich n. Leipzig: Veit & Co. London: 
Williams & Norgate. 
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maintained with his native country exist in his correspondence, he 
makes no figure in English history. He appears to have been a 
West Saxon, of a respectable and perhaps opulent family, and to 
have received his education at sbury. A favourite disciple 
of Boniface, he succeeded him as Bishop of Mentz, probably in 
754, and about 780 received the pallium as Archbishop. He died 
about 786. His correspondence is disappointingly fragmentary, 
but presents nevertheless a dim picture of a dim time, when 
most of what little intellectual activity was left had taken refuge 
in the Church, and showed itself partly in missions, partly in 
such a nervous dread and apprehension of the spiritual world as 
in later ages has only actuated detached societies, but was then a 
rvading principle of human action. There are also curious in- 
cations of the growing usurpations of Rome on the one hand, 
and the more active participation of the secular power in ecclesi- 
astical affairs on the other. The summary of Boniface’s corre- 
spondence, which fills a large part of the book, gives valuable 
information as to his relations with Aldhelm, Egbert, Archbishop 
of York, Cuthbert, Archbishop of Canterbury, and other English 
ecclesiastics, 

Dr. Theodor Kolde (4) has accomplished a useful labour in 
preparing @ supplement to Luther's correspondence illustrating 
the appreciation of the great Reformer by his contemporaries, as 
well as the view taken of contemporary events by the leading men 
among the Reformers. The first letters in the collection contain 
early and casual notices of Luther, and attest the respect in which 
he was held from the first and the rapid growth of his influence 
and celebrity. The remainder of the volume consists chiefly of 
letters addressed to Luther himself by the heads of the Reforming 
party, with an admixture of miscellaneous documents more or 
less illustrative of the circumstances of the times as they concerned 
him. Some are in German, but the majority are in Latin. A 
concise summary of the contents is prefixed to each; and, in some 
cases, where the document has been already printed in some ac- 
cessible collection, the editor has contented himself with a refer- 
ence. The whole gives a tively picture of men’s minds at one of 
the most interesting periods of history, and will be found, as the 
editor intends, a useful companion to the more elaborate records 
of the time. 

The development of free institutions (5) in the cities of Lom- 
bardy under the egis of the bishops is a very interesting study, 
only difficult from the imperfection of the materials. Towards 
the eleventh century temporal authority seems to have passed to a 
Great extent from the hands of the nobility into those of the Church 

ignitaries, who formed a transition to republican independence. 
Dr. Handloihe has taken great pains with his subject, and brought 
together many curious particulars. 

r. Carl Pauli (6) adds an eighth to seven interpretations 
already given of an inscription a found upon a vase engraved 
with words belonging to an early Italic dialect. His translation 
differs materially from that of his predecessors, and is interesting as 
an illustration of the difficulties besetting the rendering even of a 
well-known language when there is no division of words. 

Two contributions recently made to Icelandic literature are 
especially valuable from a judicial point of view. Herr Lehmann 
and Herr Schnorr von Carolsfeld examine the rich store of illus- 
trations of Icelandic jurisprudence afforded by the Nial Saga (7), 
“the jurist’s saga par excellence,” according to Vigfusson. Accord- 
ing to Herr Lehmann and his colleague, however, the importance 
of the saga from this point of view has been overrated, it being 
of considerably later date than is generally admitted, and much of 
its legal lore being merely fanciful. No such suspicion attaches to 
the saga of Hrafnkell (8), translated by Dr. Link, which is un- 
doubtedly a genuine historical narrative of the first half of the 
tenth century. This curious piece contains one of the fullest 
pictures of proceedings before the Icelandic “ Thing ” of the most 
ancient period, and is moreover a work of artistic as well as of 
historical merit, composed in a masculine and energetic style, and 
impressive in its rugged simplicity, although devoid of the poetry 
which adorns many of the sagas. The picture of Icelandic feeling, 
with its mixture of generosity and vindictiveness, is a fine and 
striking study of character, and the various personages are effec- 
tively sketched. The indications of the decay of the old religion, 
before Christianity had been heard of, are very significant. Dr. 
Link has prefixed,a useful introduction on the history of Icelandic 
onge literature in general. 

he first part of a series of philological essays, edited by Dr. 
Gustav Kérting (9), contains a disquisition by Dr. H. Goossens on 
the romance of the Knight of the Lin, by Chrestien of Troyes. The 
peint principally investigated is whether the French romance was 


(4) Analecta Lutherana: Briefe und Actenstiicke zur Geschichte 

Luthers ; zugleich ein Supplement zu den bisherigen Sammlungen semnes Brief- 

wechsels. Herausgegeben von Theodor Kolde, Gotha: Perthes. London: 
Williams & Norgate. 

(5) Die lombardischen Stidte unter der Herrscha 
Entstehung der Communen. Von Max Handloihe, 
Williams & Norgate. 

(6) Altitalische Studien. Von Dr. C..Pauli, Hft.1r. Hannover: Hahn. 
Londen ; Nutt. 

@ Die Njalesage, insbesondere in ihren juristischen Bestandtheilen. Von 
vehmann und H. Schnorr von eld, Berlin: Prager. London: 
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lichen Enluuerungen mahal von Dr. H. Link. Wien: Kinegen. 
London: Nutt. 
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borrowed from the Lady of the Fountain, in the Welsh Mabing. 
gion, and the conclusion arrived at is that they had a common 
source, probably Breton. 

Dr. Carl Peters’s treatise on the Will as the origin of pheno. 
menal existence, according to Schopenhauer’s theory (10), will 
rank with Edward von Hartmann’s “ Philosophy of the Uncop. 
scious ” as a development of Schopenhauer’s ideas in a religious and 
conservative direction, and also as one of those books which hayg 
proved the possibility of presenting philosophical ‘speculations jn 
a lively and attractive form, enriched with illustrations from the 
world of sense, and intelligible to cultivated readers without a 
preliminary course of metaphysics. This is a virtue frequent 
among Schopenhauer’s philosophical descendants, among whom 
Dr. Peters must be reckoned; although, while accepting 
Schopenhauer’s great idea as the basis of his own system, he cri- 
ticizes Schopenhauer’s pessimistic application of it. He will hays 
nothing to say to Frauenstidt, Bahnsen, and the other Epigoni, 
until he comes to Hartmann, who, he considers, has really taken 
the right road to make Schopenhauer’s idea fruitful, but hag 
stopped half-way. By accepting Hartmann’s proof of an intel- 
ligence animating nature, and at the same time denying his postu- 
late of its unconsciousness, he has reconstructed the philosophy of 
Schopenhauer on a theistic basis, and his work, like Hartmann’s, 
will mark an era in its history. With Dr. Peters’s theism is neces- 
sarily conjoined a theory of dualism ; and on the whole his work 
is a memorable instance of what extraordinary modifications a 
philosophical theory may be capable. It is written with evident 
conviction as well as great ability ; if open to any serious criticism, 
in a literary point of view, it is that too much space is bestowed 
on the minor elaborators of Schopenhauer’s ideas. 

Dr, Auffarth’s essay on the Platonic doctrine of ideas (11) is 
assuredly not, like Dr. Peters’s, a book for the laity, but pre- 
supposes in the reader a profound study of Plato. One section, 
however, is clear and forcible—the discussion of Plato’s idea of 
immortality. Dr. Auffarth thinks that he really laid little stress 
on the arguments propounded with so much eloquence in the 
Phedo, and attributes them to his unwillingness to break with 
accepted forms, even when these had become too narrow for his 
own more exalted conceptions. 

Dr. Cohen gives an interesting sketch of Kant’s influence upon 
German culture (12), both by the promulgation of his ideas in the 
abstract and by the practical application they have received in 
the most varied fields of human activity at the hands of such dis- 
ciples as Niebuhr, Clausewitz, and Anselm Feuerbach. 

The very favourable account of England given by Herr Funcke 
(13) may be partly due to his having mainly regarded our country 

m a point of view where it always appears to advantage—that 
of religion and philanthropy. It is not, however, the large scale 
and energetic inistration of our ecclesiastical and charitable 
organizations that have solely impressed him; he is equally 
charmed with the frankness and cordiality of his reception merely 
as a foreigner. His prejudices, derived from foolish tourists of 
both nations and his disapprobation of some features of English 
policy, speedily vanished in the light of personal experience, and 

e returned to Germany an admirer of our country in most aspects, 
and not merely those which he had come specially to investigate. 
We are glad to find, however, that his admiration does not blind 
him to the weak sides of our national character, and that he 
strongly condemns the grotesque and fanatical excesses of man 
philanthropic movements, such as the Temperance agitation, wi 
the spirit of which he is in sympathy. 

A handbook to Jerusalem (14) in the English and Hebrew 
languages, but printed at Vienna, deserves warm recommendation 
for the insight it affords into the life of the Jewish community. 
As a holy city, Jerusalem is naturally a city of beggars and 
“ pious founders.” Herr Luncz gives ample proof of the extent 
to which a population can be demoralized by indiscriminate alms- 
giving. The mischief is perhaps mitigated by the circumstauce 
that a considerable portion of the “ Haluka,” or charitable 
dole, is appropriated by persons who are notoriously in no 
need of relief; but the letter of the law is on their side, and 
“they do not feel inclined to give it up.” It is another 
extenuating circumstance that the profession of mendicancy 
is nowhere more laborious than at Jerusalem, where it 
is calculated that it takes fifteen calls to collect one farthing. On 
the other hand, much judicious as well as noble munificence 
has been evinced in the foundation of schools, whose utility, 
however, is impaired by the bigotry which makes many Jews 
object to have their children taught Arabic. This is partly 
accounted for by the fact that many of the Ashkenazim, or 
German and Slavonic Jews, are refugees not from European per- 
secution, but from oan enlightenment. They are themselves 
divided into two hostile sects, the Perushim and the Chassidim, 
with many subdivisions. The handbook, which is to be an annual 


(10) Willenswelt und Weltwille. Studien und Ideen zu einer Weltan- 
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ublication, further contains much useful official, statistical, and 
Prcheological information; and, although it will admit of much 
improvement in future issues, especially as regards correctness of 


the press in the English portion, Herr Luncz has made an excellent 


ning. 
err C. Humbert (15), well known as a champion of Moliére, 
essays to prove that up to the appearance of Schlegel’s hostile 
criticism, the German nation had invariably done the great comic 
et ample justice. The point seems sufficiently established by an 
endless catena of oe from German authors of the eighteenth 
century. Many of their deliverances, however, are too manifestly 
antiquated or conventional to be accepted as indications of the 
genuine judgment of the nation. , 

The most important contribution to the Rundschau (16) is a 
new story, “ Gift,” by the rising Norwegian novelist A. Kielland. 
So far it is little but a tale of school life, but distinguished hy a 
humour, animation, and truth of character, reminding us of the 
similar stories by Miss Martineau. “ Jacob Szela,” by Marie von 
Ebner-Eschenbach, is rather an anecdote of the Galician insur- 
rection of 1846 than a tale, and may very likely be perfectly 
pistorical. It treats of the history of a superior man, whose force 
of character and disinterestedness enabled him to restrain the ex~- 
cesses of the revolted peasants. Professor Curtius, in a lecture 
delivered upon the Emperor of Germany’s birthday, holds up the 
Greeks as models in the art of colonization—an art which 
Germany has never practised in the Greek sense, and is not likely 
ever to practise for want of opportunities. All colonization, how- 
ever, is not necessarily transmarine, and the rapid growth of 
German industry and capital in Russian Poland of late years 
suggests the possibility of other outlets than those contemplated 
by the lecturer. The memoirs of the Prussian official are concluded, 
considerably to our relief, for their interest has never been com- 
mensurate with the space they occupy. 

Auf der Hohe (17) has the first part of a long article by J. HH. 
Schwicker on the claims of the Roumaniansto Latindescent. These 
claims are not likely to be admitted by any of the neighbours of 
the young kingdom, so long as the pretensions of the Roumanians 


to territorial aggrandizement continue to be so excessive ; and, in | 
fact, Herr Schwicker has no difficulty in demonstrating their im-_ 


probability on historical grounds, while some may consider the 


existence of a Latin dialect among a Slavonic people subjected to 


the influence of Roman culture for little more than a century even 
more improbable. Professor Heigel gives a full account of the 
recently discovered MS. memoirs of the Emperor Charles VII., 
the Bavarian competitor of Maria Theresa, an amiable prince, but 
the feeblest and most unlucky of all the phantom wearers of the 
Imperial crown in whom German history is so prolific. Bruno 
Walden draws an interesting picture of Louis Blanc, as a man 
whose quickness of sympathy overpowered a naturally acute 
judgment. Arnold Vertem’s Hungarian tale is readab’e and 
i but rather the sketch of a national type than a regular 
tion, 


(15) Deutschlands Urteil iiber Moliére. Yon C. Humbert. Oppeln: 
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of M. Fornertnenam, 8 Rue Neuve des Capucines, Paris, and 
59 Rue d’ Antibes, Cannes. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
Price 6d. 


CONTENTS OF No. 1,412, JUNE 16, 1883: 


The Bright Celebration, 
Bgypt. Lord George Hamilton’s Scheme. South African 
The Dynamite Conspirators. The Deceased Wife’s Sister. 
Annexations in the Pacific. | The Channel Tunnel. 
French Political Freaks. ° 


The Yosemite. 
Pontifical Letters of Leo XII 
I. on Ireland. 


The Grandmotherly Legislation. ‘Th ects of Tad 
0 
The Picture Galleries — The 
Diary of Henry Greville. 


Memorials of Ma’ een of Scots. Yolande. 
Life of Sir William Rowan Hamiiton vol I, _ The Real Lord 


res. 


CONTENTS OF No. 1,441, JUNE 9, 1883: 


The Corrupt Practices Bill—Royal Dukes as Colonial Governors—M. de Lesseps 
the Canal—The Marriage Law—The Agricultural Holdings Bills—The Army— 
The French Magistracy Bill—Speeches of the Week—The Great Backbone. 
Ajaccio—The Tale of Troy—Agnostic Morality—The Battle of Strome Ferry—The 
Navy—From Port Said to Suez, II.—The Dulness on the Stock Exchange— 
‘The Operas—The Theatres—Recent Racing. 


The Golden Chersonese—Loftie’s History of London—My Trivial Life—Udanavarga 
—Mr. Villiers’s Free-Trade of Durham—Snake-Poisoniug— 
Feilden’s Short Constitutional History of England—At Fault—Minor Notices. 


London : Published at 38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Patron—Her Most Gracious Majesty THE QUEEN. 
President—His Royal Highness the PRINCE of WALES, K.G. 


(THE INTERNATIONAL FISHERIES EXHIBITION. 
LARGEST FISHERIES EXHIBITION EVER HELD. 
amen Promenades, Attractive F. Operations. Large and well-stocked 
Litchoats, Life-Seving and Diving Apparatus. 
Sea and Fresh Water Fishing in all its branches. 


Fish Dinners and how to cook them, under the Management of the National Training 
School for Cookery. 

Open dai'y from 9 A.M, till 8.20 P.M. except Wednesday, when doors are open from 
10 a.M. till 3.30 PM. until further notice. e full Band of the Grenadier Guards (by. 
kind permission of Colonel Clive) pertorms daily under direction of Mr. Dan Godteey, uf 
fine in the Gardens ; if wet-in the Stead Fisheries Organ Recitals at intervals 
throughout the day. 


Admission, ONE SHILLING on every week-day except Wednesday, when it is 2s. 6. 
Season ‘Tickets, ‘I'wo Guineas. 

Principal Entrance two minutes’ walk from South Kensington Station, District anl 
Metropolitan Railways ; Trains every two minutes. Omnibuses from all parts. 

Facilities are offered by the leading Railway C for the 
from all parts of the Kingdum. 

Visitors should not fail to procure a copy of the complete and descriptive Official Cata!oguc, 
which is to be obtained only inside the Exhibition. Price One Shilling. 

Representative Collections illustrating all branches of the Exhibition from the Govern- 
ments of Austria, Belgium, Canada, one Chili, China, Denmark, France, Germany, 
Greece, Hawaii, Hoiland, India, Italy, Japan, Norway and Sweden, New South Wales, 
Newfoendiand, Russia and Poland, Spain ‘and Poriugal, Straits Settlements, Switzerland, 
‘Tasmania, United States, West India Isiands, &c. 


PIN WORTH EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN. 
Upwards «f One Hundred subjects from the Bible in Terra Cotta and Doulton Ware, 
including The Release of Barabbas,” “ Preparing tor the Crucifixion,” Christ's Entry into 
Jerusalem,” and Going to Calvary.” 
TINWORTH EXHIBITION ART GALLERIES, 
. 9 CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
Open from Ten till Six. Admission, 1s. 


“HE VALE of TEARS,” DORE'S LAST GREAT 
PICTURE, completed a few days before he died. NOW ON VIEW at the DORE 


GALLERY, 35 New Bond Street, with * Christ Leaving the Pretorium,” and hs othe at 
Pictures. From Ten to Six daily: 1s, 


RTISTS’ BENEVOLENT FUND (incorporated by Royal 
Charter) for the RELIEF of the WIDOWS and ORPHANS of BRI'WSH ARTISIs. 
Patron—Her Majesty THE QUEEN. 
The SEVENTY-FOURTH ANNIVERSARY DINNER of the Corporation will be held 
at the Freemasons’ Tavern, Great Queen Street, on Wednesday, July 4, 15383, 
The Right Hon, Lord THURLOW in the Chair. 
L. YOUNG, Esq., Secretary, 
23 Garrick Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


PETTES COLLEGE, EDINBURGH. 
A number of OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, varying from £60 to £20, will be open fur 
Competition in July.—For particulars apply to HaD-MASTsR. 


OSSALL SCHOOL.—ELEVEN ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS will be competed for June 26, value from 70 Guineas (covering school fees) 

to £20. Limit of age, Juniors 14}, Seniors 15}. Candidates may be examined at Oxford or 
assics or Mathematics.—. the H 


Rossall, as prefe: or to Rev. EAD-MASTER, Kossall 


GHERBORNE SCHOOL.—_SEVEN SCHOLARSHIPS at 


least will be offered for competition on July 24._For further particulars apply 
Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Sherborne. va” ee 


BRUCE CASTLE SCHOOL, TOTTENHAM.—THREE 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (435 each) will be competed for in Jul . 
Rev. ALMACK Head- Master, 


‘VICTORIA COLLEGE, JERSEY.—A Public School, organized 


as such, with unusual opportunities for learning French. Climate suited to Delicate, 
especially to Indian, BOYS. Board and Tuition, £65 to £70. —s 


HALLIFORD PREPARATORY SCHOOL, SHEPPERTON, 
near London._HENRY ST. CLAIR FEILDEN, M.A. (Eton and C.C.C., Oxford) ard 
MALCOLM HEARD, M.A. (Clifton and C.C.C., Oxford, late Assistanc-Master at Sedbery!\) 
repare BOYS for the Public Schools. Terms, £126.—For Prospectus and references apply to 
FEILDEN, Esq., Halliford, Middlesex. HALF-TERM. June 18 to August i. 


a 


A M. HEATHCOTE, B.A., Oriel Coll., Oxford, prepares 
® BOYS under Fourteca for Eton, Winchester, &c. Country house, close to the 
Hursley Woods, four miles from any town. Plosithy civestion and geod air. Sixteen Pup.ts 
— Terms, £150 and £135.—Apply to A. M. HeaTucore, Esq., Wovlley Green, ueac 

msey. 


ULBEUF, ROUEN, Normandy.—M. MONCHATRE receives 


YOUNG ENGLISHMEN for Educational rpoees, with view to Civil Service 
ly siti 


Examination, and more especi r the acq of French L . References: Rev. 
J. Emeris, Upton, Gloucestershire rg Geo. Seton, Esq., ‘Advocate, St. Bennet's, Edinburgh ; 
Mrs. Stileman, 32 Leinster Square, Bayswater, W. 


KG EDWARD the SIXTH’S SCHOOL, BIRMINGHAM. 
HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

THREE ASSISTANT MISTRESSES being inthe High School for Girls, 
New Street, Birmingham, Ladies who are desirous of becoming Candidates are requested t» 
shalt, poplications and a copy of their testimonials to the SeCRETABY, on or Vefore the 

‘une instant. 

Salar from £100 to £200 per annum, 

Further particulars may be obtained on to the SECRETARY, King Edward's 
School, New Street, Birmingham. 

Birmingham, June 5, 1883. 


GANDHURST, WOOLWICH, MILITIA (Qualifying and 
Competitive), and UNIVERSITIES.—PROSPECTUSES of TUTORS, in Eagiand 
ing Pupils at all the recent Examinations, fur- 

+ GABBITAS, & KILLIK, 38 Sackviiie 

to the Right Rev. the Chapiain-General tu 


pet 
and Abroad, who have been successful in passin; 
warded (gratis) on application to Messrs. AS. 
Street, ion, W. kindly allowed 
the Forees, and others, 


To the MANAGERS of PRINTING OFFICES and others 
experienced in the ART of PRINTING.—WANTED, in a large Printing Office in the 
country, a COMPTROLLER to undertake the conduct of the Office. A DV aors is required of 
let 


active ‘and business habits, who is well skilled in the art and all the ils of letterpress 
printing. A liberal salary will be pplication to 


Gho-c’s Indian Rajas, No New Thing. Japan, its Art and Art M fa tu 
German Literature, 


gras be by letter, stating axe. 
and other particulars, to P., Oxford University Press Warehouse,7 Paternoster 
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SUMS of £10 and upwards iste lately PAID or PROMISED. as ” 
Sir Dyke Acland, Bart., Rev. President of Coll. 
ev. rrow (2nd sub.) ..... + 
Mrs. 1000 00 [MPERI AL FIRE INSUR ANCE COMP ANY, 
ie of Bath .... Established 1803.-1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, 
Rey W. Bevil Brow: 10 0 0 o | Capital, £1,600,000. Paid-up and Invested, £700,000. Total Invested Funds, £1,167,000, 
Mr. J. A. Brooke 20 0 0 0 E. COZENS SMITH, General Sianayer, 
rs. Grasett Clar 
Rev. Prebendary E. Capel C - 000 0 P if CE N I x F I R E O F F I Cc E, 
Right Hon. Lord Justice Cotton - 10 00 0 LOMBARD STREET and CHARING CROSS, LONDON. "eel 1782. 
Rev. Lord Bishop of Ca ane . E : 0 Insurances against Loss by Fire ani Lightning effected in all parts of the World, 
am soe 
Kev. 30.0 0 | Rev. E. Welby (coll. 1010 0 JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary, 
v. G, Jooke . 2% isses W N 
25 0 0 | Mr. Wigan in two ye 0 To SOLICITORS.—The LAW UNION FIRE and LIFE 
Nir. Charles Ge INSURANCE COMPANY, 12% Chancery Lane, London, offers exceptional facilities 
and advantages to Solicitors for transacting Insurance business, including Loans on mortyay 
° sot 100 6 0 Gate . a 9 of Keversions and Lite Interests, and the purchase of Reversions, to the best advantage of 
Mrs] Drew (i four Years) 20 0 0 "Augustine's 16 16 their clients. F ‘articulars furnished by return of post, 
¥ nn (in four years) 20 0 O | Offertory 8. Paul ‘8 nightsbridge 30 8 
Rev. F.C. Fitton (in five years)... 10 0 0 | Offertory 8. Mary's,Graham Street 14 3 9 (THE COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE COMP ANY, 
Miss Katharine Stewart Forbes .... 25 0 0 | Offertory Keble College (s. _—s $ 
Rev. Lewis Gii (Ist don.) Day) FIRE, LIFE, MARINE. 
Mr. Alban G. 1 Offertery Bar Pimio .... 33 5 2 Capital fully subscribed £9,500,008 
0 0 | Offertory Christ. eae St. Leca- GD ++ £250,000 
00 ards-on-Sea ......- +++ 25:12 0 Life Funds in Special Trust for Life Policy Holders exceed . £309,000 
John’s Total Annual Premium Income exceeds £1,077,000 
0 0 | Offertory Bright 23 CHIEF OFFICES—I9 and 20 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
00 Otfertory 8. Matthies. Earl's Court: 1817 6 West OrFice—s PALL MALL, LONDON, 8.W. 
Mrs. Levett (coll. card) ............ 1113 0 | Public Meeting at Bath .. 6 “ 
Lady.Manners......... 0 | Public Meeting at Frome .. 6 ! SN AN ‘4 
Mr. Henry Mason «sees 20 0 0 | Public ae 3619 0 EG AL & GE} ERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
13 8 The Bonns Addition to each £1,000 assured amounts, on an average, to £86 7s. 6d, 


Bankers. 
Mesers. HOARE, 37 Fleet Street, E.C. | The OLD BANK, Oxford. 
Chairman of Committee—Right Rev. Bishop of OXFORD. 
Vice-Chairman—Mr. J. A. SHAW STEWART. 
Hon. Treasurer—Mr. W. G. F. PHILLIMORE, 86 Eaton Place, 8.W. 
fon. Sec. for Oxford—Mr. H. O. WAKEMAN, All Souls’ College. 
Hon. Sec. for London—Mr. J. W. B. RIDDELL, 65 Belgrave Road, 8.W. 


Subscriptions, Offertories, and filled-up Collecting-Cards are earnestly ssked for in order to 
raise a sufficient sum to start the work of the Memorial on a permanent 
Any of the above mentioned will give information and acknowledge subscriptions. 


T° SCHOOLMASTERS, GOVERNORS of INSTITUTIONS, 
and Others. 

BUILDINGS, situate near a great commercial centre in Lancashire, well adapted for a large 
Educational Establishment, Sanatorium, or Reformatory, and comprising Head-Master's 
House, Class-rooms, Dining and Lecture Halls, Dormitories for ninety Boys, Chapel, 
Swimming-baths, and covered Playground, the whole standing in fifteen acres of land. The 
Furniture could be left if desired, or taken at a valuation, or the Freehold of the entirety can 
be purchased.—For further particulars apply to Messrs. JABEZ, JONES, & SONS, Auctioneers, 
Preston, or to Mr. ALFreD W. Hewenk, 28 Golden Square, London, W. 


PENINSULAR and ORIENTAL STEAM NAVIGATION 
COMPANY. 
UNDER CONTRACT FOR HER MAJESTY’S MAILS TO INDIA, 
CHINA, and AUSTRALIA, &C. 
REDUCED RATES OF PASSAGE MONEY.—SPECIAL RETURN TICKETS. 
Departures (Fortnightly) for— 


CALCUTTA, MADRAS, and psi 
CHINA, STRAITS, JAPAN 


From Gravesend, 
Tuesday, 12 30 
From Brindisi, Monday. 


‘rom Gravesend, 
ADELAIDE, MELBOURNE, and SYDNEY af 


Wednesday, 12.30 P.M. 
From Brindisi, Monday. 
GIBRALTAR, MALTA ADEN and 
BOMBAY ..... 
REET, E.C., and 


Every Tuesday. 


LONDON OFFICES: 
25 COC KSPUR STREE T. 


SPECTACLES » BLINDNESS. 


“ Spectacles can only be perfectly adjusted by those having a thorough knowledge of the 
t of the eye bined with optical experience.” 


QNE-FOURTH of those suffering from Blindness can trace 

their calamity to the use of t hased, and ited to the 
sight. Mr. H. LAURANCE, F.8.S. » Oculist Optician, 30 OLD BOND STREET, W., 
having made the adjustment of Siti his especial and sole study for upwards of thirty 
years, personally adapts his improved lenses. The Rev. Professor W. A. Hales, M.A., 
Cantab., 2 Minford Gardens, West Kensington Park, writes : “* The spectacles are perfect, and 
a most decided boon. I had occasion on Monday to write to Lord »and took the oppor- 
tunity to mention your name and the wonderful power of your spectacles.” Similar 
Testimonials from Earl and Countess Lindsey, Sir Julius Benedict, Dixon Hartland, Esq., 
M.P., Rev. Charles Hort, Maidstone, Private Chaplain to H.R.H. the*Duke of Cambridge, 
Rev. Tidd Pratt, Alderman Death, late Mayor of Cambridge, Edward Kuocker, Esq., late 
Mayor of Dover, &c. &c. Special arrangements for suiting Invalids and others unable to 
wait on Mr. LavuRance. Pamphlet—“ Spectacles: their Use and Abuse,” post free, 

City Branch, 6 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT on MOEDER'S HIRE SYSTEM. The original, best, and most 
ihe wale Ly, merge for Stock to select from. 

and 19,30, 00d 31 Morwell Girest, W. Retabliched Tottenham Court Koad 


NOTICE. —MORTLOOK'S DINNER SETS, Facsimiles of the 


patterns of the Eigh h Centur: luding many s al designs in i, 
Rouen, and Oriental characters. 


Sole addresses, Oxford Street and Orchard Street, W. 


COLLINSON & LOCK 


Invite special attention to their 


CABINETS AND BUREAUX, |: 


Artistically Inlaid in Ivory and Various Woods. 
Original in Design and of the Finest Workmanship. 


109 FLEET STREET. 
DPD NNEFORD'S MAGNESIA.— 


fe Acidity of the Stomach, 


PINNEFORD'S MAGNESIA.—The Safest and most gentle 


Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Iafan 
OF ALL CHEMISTS. 


is pure Solution is the best 
eartburn, Headache, Gout, and 


—TO BE LET, on very advantageous terms, an extensive block of 


for the five years, carrying proportionate annual increase till death, if happening 
before the next Division. 


Not less than 500 policies still on the Society’s books have received in all Bonuses 
sufficient to commute all Premiums subsequent to 18381, leaving unaffected the 
right to participate in future Bonus, 


The Valuation of Liabilities has been framed on the stringent data of “ Institute” 

Mortality ; 3 per cent. Interest ; reserve of all future Loading. 
TRUSTEES, 
The Right Hon, the Earl Cairns, 

The Right Hon. Lord Coleridge, Lord J. Parker Deane, Esq., Q.C., D.O.L. 

Chief Justice of England. Sir John P. De Gex, Q.C. 
The Right Hon. the Lord Justice Frederick John Blake, Esq. 

Baggallay. William Williams, Esq. 

The Invested Assets exceed Two Millions.—Nine-tenths of the Total Profits 
belong to the Assured. 


Policies Indisputable ; the Conditions most liberal in every particular ; Guaranteed 


gurrender values. 


Claims paid immediately on proof of death and title. 
The detailed Bonus Report, Parliamentary Accounts, &c., forwarded on appli- 
cation, 
E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager, 
Offices : 10 Fleet Street, E.C. 


N ORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1836. 


FIRE AND LIFE. AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
Orrices— LONDON and ABERDEEN, 


ne miuims. 181,000 
lh 


1,000 
£2,749,000 


NORTHERN FIRE and LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTARLISHED 1836, 
LONDON—1 MOORGATE STREET. ABERDEF N-—3 KING STREET. 
Accumulated Funds, £2,749,000. 

The Forty-seventh Annual General Meeting of this Company was held within their Touse 
at Aberdeen, on Friday, June 8, 1883, when the Directors’ Report was adopted, and « Dividend 
of 203. per Share, free of income tax, was declared, making, with the like amount o: 208, 
per Share already paid, a total distribution of 40s. per Share in respect of the year 1ss2, 

The tollowing are extracts trom the Report submitted : 

FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

The Premiums received last year sane to £160,126 6s., showing an increase of 
£3.63 5s. 7d. over those of the previous yea 

The Losses, as in most Oflices, were again ; heavy—even more so than they were in 1881, wen, 


it will be remembered, they were above the average—and amounted to £334,184 Ids, 6d. or 7265 
per cent. of the Premiums. ‘This ratio is higher than that of any year since 1866, and raises 
the general average of the Company's experience from the beginning to 59°07 per cent. 


The expenses of Management (including Commission to Agents and Charges of every kind) 
came to £136,719 9s. 11d., or 29°72 per cent. of the premiums, showing an increase of ‘43 per cent. 
compared with the previous year, and being almost the same ratio as in 1880. 

The result is that, atter rexrving the usual 33 per cent. of the premiums for 1882 to cover 
liabilities under ae poe ies, a loss was incurred on the year's operations of £13,657 13s. 7d., 
which sum has been rest to the Fire Account out of the balance at the credit of the General 


Account of Profit and Loss. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

i Rranch.—The new Assurances during the year reachedin the aggregate the sum 
of £364,068, of which £77,680 was for Endowment Assurances payable at death or on the attain- 
ment of a specified age. ‘hese new Assurances yielded Annual Premiums amounting to 
£11,982 5s. 8d., and Single Premiums amounting to £725 3s. 1 

The total Income of the year (including Interest) was £245, Wil 16s. 7d. 

The Claims amounted to £133,260 2s. ld. , of which the sum of £9,334 4s. 4d. was for Endow- 
ments and Endowment Assurances, payable during life, which had mature 

The Expenses of Management (including Commission) were limited to io per cent. of the 
premiums receive 

Ann Branch,—The sum of £4,563 183. 1d. was received for Annuities granted during the 

ear. 

7 London Board of Directors. 
Chairman—Sir WILLIAM MILLER, Bart. 
Colonel Robert Alexander Heun Goschen, Esq 
Ernest Chaplin, Esq. William Egerton Hubbard, Tens Esq. 
Currie. C, Ferdinand Marshall Huth. 
John Feawick, Es $q. Henry James Lubbock, 
‘Alexander Pearson F letcher, John Stewart, Esq. 
Villiam Walkinshaw, Esq. 
Fine AMES ROBB, Manager, 
Lire H. COOKE, Actuary. 
General Manager—J AS. VALENTINE. 


Copies of the Report, with the whole Accounts of the Company for the year 1882, may be 
tained from any of the Company’s Offices or Agencies, 


ANTI-STYLOGRAPH. 
ANTI-STYLOGRAPH. 
(THE ANTI-STYLOGRAPH. 


Pocket Size, 2s. 6d. 
ANTI- STYLOGRAPH (Hearson’s Pateyt)- 
broad to Carries a large supp! 


t Reservoir Pen. Is not a point-writer, but a nibbed pen (fine, medium, oF 
ith Iridium-pointed 


of in 
As flexible “ Steel and as durable as Gold. 


ALLADIUM PEN, 5s. 6d, 
Of all Stationers. 


Wholesale only of Tuos. De La RvE & Co., London. 


